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711 THIRD AVENUE 
Piumbing Fixtures by NEW YORK CITY 


OWNER—William Kaufman 
ARCHITECT—William Lescaze 
BUILDER—Diesel Construction Co. 


PLUMBING CONTRACTOR—Wachtel 
Plumbing Co., Inc. 


PLUMBING WHOLESALER—Glauber, Inc. 
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1956 HOTEL OF THE YEAR! 


»s Last year it was the fabulous Fontainebleau ... this year 

it’s the magnificent Seville. A great new hotel each season has 
become almost a habit for booming Miami Beach. 

Exciting new design and time-and-money-saving construction methods 
keynote the Florida building success story. Panelfab Products, 
pioneers in metal-faced honeycomb core panels, are proud to play 
an important part in the development of new Florida techniques 


for application throughout the nation. 


Write today for new catalogs with full details and prices. 
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Frustration over Washington administra- 
tion of all aspects of the federal public 
housing and urban renewal and rehabilita- 
tion program was the predominant feeling 
at last month’s convention of the National 
Association of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials in Cleveland. 

In contrast to the let’s-wait-and-see at- 
titude of last year’s convention toward 
the urban renewal program, the conviction 
was growing among local public housing 
and renewal officials that complicated rules 
and procedures of three federal agencies— 
FHA, HHFA, URA—and increasing domi- 
nation by a fourth—PpHA—were keeping 
the government’s highly publicized renewal 
campaign from getting off dead center. 

Most NAHRO leaders did not doubt the 
administration’s intentions, but were sim- 
ply convinced there was too much red tape. 
The feeling of frustration was reflected in 
panel discussions on renewal and was 
formalized in some resolutions. 

Three of the resolutions amounted to a 
NAHRO definition of trouble spots in the 
program. They called for: 


>A more realistic attitude toward private 
builders’ profits in urban redevelopment 
and rehabilitation. The housing act of 1954 
allows a maximum of 10% profit. NAHRO 
felt the profit should not be held down by 
administrative ruling, and registered its 
objection to allowing a smaller profit per- 
centage on big projects than on small ones. 
Intent of the resolution was to make gov- 
ernment-sponsored renewal projects com- 
petitive with private building ventures for 
investors’ money. 


> Reversal of an “accelerating trend” to- 
ward federal domination of local public 
housing programs. NAHRO members have 
become increasingly rankled by use of a 
new, stiffer annual contributions contract. 

This, said NAHRO, ties a local office to 
| PHA regulations; then the local office finds 





that PHA rewrites its rule book. Toughen- 
ing of the contracts to increase federal 
authority, said NAHRO, “contravenes the 
spirit and intent” of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner Act that set up PHA. Local officials 
who are also handling renewal and re- 
development projects feared that if PHA 
wins the battle for domination of local pro- 
grams, HHFA’s division of slum clearance 
and URA will get tougher and tougher to 
deal with. 


> Yearly construction of public housing 
units amounting to 10% of the number of 
private dwelling units constructed. If 
starts this year total 1.3 million, NAHRO 
would like to see Congress ask for 130,000 
public housing units in 1956. Net effect is 
just about the same as NAHRO’s yearly 
plea for 135,000 units. 


ES 


Overreaching PHA. Walter B. Mills, Jr., re- 
tiring president, addressing the organiza- 
tion’s business meeting, had harsh words 
for PHA: “the federal agency ... usurps 
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NAHRO convention: unrest grows over 
renewal program procedural snarls 


the local responsibility by issuing direc- 
tives, manual releases and requirements 
that take away all local initiative and re- 
sponsibility of action . . . the legislation 
(T-E-W) says that the federal govern- 
ment’s role shall be limited to financial as- 
sistance and advice—but not domination 
. . . the federal agency is more concerned 
about writing regulations than about serv- 
ing the people.” 


Washington run-around. Confusion over top 
level urban renewal procedures was evi- 
dent as local officials badgered federal ex- 
perts and each other with questions at re- 
newal panel discussions. Again and again 
local agency members commented on the 
difficulty of trying to work up projects to 
conform with the federal rules, and the 
frustration in trying to get plans adjusted 
and approved by HHFA, FHA and URA. 
At one peculiarly Orwellian session several 
hundred local officials clustered before a 
raised platform on which sat half a dozen 
top federal experts, 
clad in dark gray suits. 
The federal men coolly 
dispensed their rules 
and procedures. They 
talked of top-level co- 
operation among URA, 
FHA and HHFA, 
of passing municipal 
applications and plans 
back and forth, until 
one local official with, 
perhaps, a redevelopment project or two 
being passed around, jumped up and said: 
“We don’t care what FHA tells HHFA, or 
HHFA tells URA. Please, fellas, just tell 
us, and tell us once.” 

Next day a voice from the top offered 
soothing, if somewhat contradictory ad- 
vice. Urban Renewal Commissioner James 
W. Follin told the conventioneers: “Get 
going as soon as possible on each of your 
program phases. Don’t wait for all the 
answers. You can develop answers as you 
go.” 


Relman Service 





SIPPRELL 


North Harlem deal set-up. Some of the an- 
swers were indeed being worked out. North 
Harlem, the first big Title I project of 
eight in New York City to receive an FHA 
Sec. 220 commitment, was dissected for the 
local officials, and the anatomy of the deal 
looked very much like mortgaging out. 

Big New York redevelopers have been 
holding their breath for three years, wait- 
ing for a favorable deal. With the first one 
made—and the others said to be due soon— 
the local renewal officials at the NAHRO 
convention began to see how they might 
entice reluctant sponsors. 

The North Harlem sponsor, it was said, 
was able to borrow his supposed “equity” 
from the mortgagee on non-negotiable 
notes, payable out of early earnings of the 
big middle-income rental project. Builder’s 
fee: 7%. Density was adjusted from 357 
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Meyers Cornelius 


Wright's prairie ‘‘skyscraper”’ 
for Price nears completion 


Almost two years abuilding, delayed partly by 
strikes that held up steel, the celebrated Price 
Tower in Bartlesville, Okla., designed by 
Frank Lioyd Wright, was almost finished last 
month. The exterior of the tall, dramatic, 
beige and biuish-green copper building, with 
gold-tinted windows (AF, May °"53) was al- 
ready a scenic landmark of the Southwest. In 
the ‘‘Wali Street Journal’ the H. C. Price Co. 
was advertising a limited amount of space 
available Jan. 1 in the prestige office-apart- 
ment structure. But it would not disclose 
rentals except to prospective tenants, nor iden- 
tify those already leasing. The Price firm will 
use about one-third of the main building; Pub- 
lic Service of Oklahoma will occupy a low two- 
story northeast wing. 


persons per acre to 417—because FHA 
agreed with the sponsor that the land cost 
(including tenant relocation and slum de- 
molition) had been too high. 

“Frankly,” one of the Washington ex- 
perts told the NAHRO delegates, “The 
problem was to work out a setup acceptable 
to the sponsor, so he would go ahead.” 


Cole defends renewal. The convention gave 
moderate applause to HHF Administrator 
Albert Cole who talked of the promise of 
urban renewal. He criticized communities 


continued on p. 12 
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Corrigan Tower Building, Dallas, Texas. Architect: Wyatt C. Hedrick 
General Contractor: J. W. Bateson Construction Co. Equipped with Adlake Double Hung Aluminum Window 
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. Wlodine Convectors 


30 types, 8000 sizes 


There’s a Modine Convector to meet 
your exact needs: Deluxe, standard and 
institutional models—free-standing, fully 
and partially recessed, concealed and 
wall-hung types with many design varia- 
tions. Model shown above is a Type F, 


fully recessed. 


Smartest b 


IMPROVE 
@ ROOM APPEARANCE 


Modine Convectors replace unsightly 
radiators . lend smooth, classic- 
modern appeal to every room. And 
they're finished to “take”’ paints that 
match any decor. Also, Modines re- 
tain “‘new look”’ for years because of 
special bonderizing process. 


INCREASE 
@ OCCUPANT COMFORT 


Modine Convectors assure gentle cir- 
culation of warm air. There are no 
drafts, no hot spots near the convec- 
tor, no cold spots in the far corners. 
And, because they are individually con- 
trolled, they can easily be set to suit 
the occupant’s express wishes. 


For complete details, contact the Modine 

representative listed in the classified 

phone book or write Modine Mfg. Co., 
1507 DeKoven Ave., Racine, Wis. 
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uy —three ways! 


SAVE THE 
e@ BUYER MONEY 


Considering the many advantages they 
offer, Modines are remarkably low 
priced. And—they offer years of effi- 
cient, inexpensive heating at nominal 
cost for maintenance. Each Modine, re- 
gardless of its price bracket, is crafts- 
man built with quality materials. 
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that looked upon public housing as “‘some- 
thing apart and separate from urban re- 
newal—apparently without realizing that 


the new public housing operation of today 


is tomorrow’s slum or blighted neighbor- 
hood unless the entire area is systematical- 
ly decontaminated.” 


Later Cole told Forum he viewed public 
housing mainly as relocation housing for 
families displaced by slum clearance. “But 
Sec. 220, 221 and rehabilitation will take 
care of most of those displaced,” he said. 
A year ago, he told the press at the NAHRO 
convention that the then new Congres- 
sional requirement that further public 
housing could be approved only if intended 
for persons displaced by government ac- 
tion was “too limited.” Then he thought 
this might cause “unnecessary restric- 
tions” in helping people in slums that are 
not being cleared, but who deserve help in 
obtaining better housing. 


Cole denied the administration has de- 
layed the urban renewal program unneces- 
sarily. “Anyone who would examine the 
evidence honestly would find urban re- 
newal is working,” he. said. “Rehabilitation 
and renewal will in two or three years 
far exceed what low-income housing 
could do.” 


New president (1955-56) is Robert D. 
Sipprell, executive director of the Buffalo 
municipal housing authority. Slight, quiet 
Sipprell, 43, has been with the Buffalo 
authority (4,500 housing units in opera- 
tion, 2,300 more scheduled) for 17 years. 


. a 
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Hilton headquarters designed 
for Italian villa atmosphere 


This three-story $400,000 world headquarters 
for Hilton Hotels Corp. about to be erected in 
Beverly Hills, Calif. from Pereira & Luckman 
plans is intended ‘‘to express the warmth and 
character of an Italian villa set in a sunken 
garden,” according to Hotelman Conrad N. 
Hilton. Just inside its 10’ black garden wall 
will be two fountain pools containing Italian 
sculpture pieces. The lobby floor will be white 
terrazzo with a set of black marble fins at the 
end. The third fioor will have a large recep- 
tion lobby, offices for top corporation officers, 
a board room and Hilton's private office. The 
last two will have outdoor patios covered with 
top and side grillage (front left). The two 
upper floors, encased in a series of broad con- 
crete fins, will be cantilevered on all four sides. 
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Rains committee begins probing urban 
renewal, ‘delays’ on Sec. 220 loans 


HHFA’s urban renewal program and 
FHA’s apartment insurance mortgage ac- 
tivities were early starters last month as 
issues in the 1956 national elections. To 
construction industry observers the po- 
litical undertones were clear and strong 
when the housing subcommittee of the 
House banking and currency committee, 
starting out on a national probing tour, 
held a three-day hearing in New York. 

Subcommittee chairman was Rep. Albert 
Rains (D, Ala.). At a prehearing press 
conference he explained that all federal 
housing legislation expires next year. The 
committee intends to study “the whole field 
of housing,” so it can complete a compre- 
hensive report early next year covering all 
phases of federal housing action that ought 
to be expanded, eliminated or revised when 
the laws come up for re-enactment. 

Typical of most congressional hearings, 
little that went into the record gave anyone 
or any program approbation. There was 
little doubt the committee’s final report 
would furnish considerable material for 
Democratic platform writers and cam- 
paigners next year to support a theme: the 
housing agencies goofed on almost every- 
thing during the past four years; our party 
should be put in charge again to straighten 
out everything. 


Critical of credit curbs. At NAHB’s Na- 
tional Housing Center dedication just be- 
fore committee heari:i;’s began, Rains said 
the recent FHA and VA mortgage tighten- 
ing might trigger an economic slump, and 
the administration had “failed to consider 
the chain reaction” these curbs might set 
off in reducing employment. 

At his New York press conference Rains 
said his hearings would try to discover why 
FHA’s Sec. 213 cooperative and Sec. 220 
urban renewal mort- 
gage programs were 
“sad and bitter dis- 
appointments.” He 
said he felt quite sure 
the first Sec. 220 com- 
mitment ever issued 
(18 months after the 
program became law) 
was approved by the 
New York FHA office pains 
only because the hous- 
ing committee was about to start its probe. 
But the committee could not afford to visit 
every city just to spur local FHA officials 
to action, he added. Until questioned, he 
made no reference to the liberalization 
adopted by Congress only last August, 
which now allows Sec. 220 mortgages at 
90% of “replacement” cost instead of “valu- 
ation”—a factor that made builders rather 
than the FHA the laggards in expediting 
any commitment application until two 
months ago. 





Bad for US, good for N.Y.? Democratic- 
appointed New York State Housing Com- 


missioner Joseph P. McMurray catalogued 
ten builder complaints against FHA proc- 
essing procedures on Sec. 220 apartment 
applications. One of them: “FHA allow- 
ances for overhead, profit and architectural 
fees are inadequate and unrealistic. Until 
recently the builder was allowed 5% for 
overhead and profit, 2% for architectural 
fees. ... Recently this was revised to 71. 
for overhead and profit, but architects fees 
reduced to 14%.” But a little later, de- 
scribing a new state and city loan, and local 
tax abatement, program being developed in 
New York state under McMurray’s super- 
vision, he reported this would probably be 
set up with “a reasonable limitation of 51s 
to 742% for builder’s profit.” 

In its own reply to the committee answer- 
ing McMurray, the New York FHA office 
called his builders’ profit remarks “incor- 
rect.” Fees and overhead are calculated on 
size of project, it said, and range from 5 
to 10% for profit, 1 to 3% for overhead, 
and 1 to 3% for architect fees. The build- 
er’s profit allowance on the first $6.4 mil- 
lion Sec. 220 commitment issued on the 
so-called North Harlem project (see details 
on builder’s financing setup for this project 
in NAHRO convention story, p. 9) report- 
edly was 7%. 


FHA now “‘realistic’’ on 608 
sales; losses, $4.6 million 


Cautious Washington FHA officials gave 
a broad definition last month of their 
stepped-up program for getting rid of the 
distressed Sec. 608 apartment buildings 
they have acquired—at latest count 156 
developments. 

Their policy is now “realistic liquidation 
without heedless dumping.” This means 
sales as expeditiously as possible in which 
FHA will take its losses if necessary. But 
it will not unload at prices out of line with 
current local values, if there is a reason- 
able prospect of obtaining a better price 
without undue waiting, or if there is any 
prospect of a local price decline or market 
change that might only require FHA to 
take the property back a second time from 
its new owner before long. 

Under this policy FHA has now dis- 
posed of 66 properties, has sales contracts 
awaiting closing on ten more. Last year 
it bailed out from 43 projects, since Jan. 1 
another 18. Total losses on liquidated 
projects have risen from $2.3 million last 
Jan. 31 to $4.6 million. Offsetting this, 
however, reserves on all other Title VI 
rental and war emergency sale housing 
totaled $183 million on June 30. 

Of the 80 projects still on its hands, four 
were offered for sale in recent months but 
drew no bids. These were in Shreveport, 
La.; Junction City, Kan.; Jackson, Miss., 
and Springdale, Ark. Five others are now 
being advertised with bid closing dates this 
month or next. 

















AGC survey predicts higher 
prices, but bids unchanged 


Competition may be rough, labor and ma- 
terial prices rising, but members of the 
Associated General Contractors of America 
have no fears about an adequate volume 
of building to keep them engaged during 
the next six months. In a national tele- 
graphic survey of officers and chapters 
for the mid-year board meeting in Min- 
neapolis a month ago, 85% reported they 
expected as much or more building through 


February as during the past six months. ° 


The breakdown on building volume ex- 
pectations: an increase, 52%; no change, 
33%; decrease, 15%. 

On material, 70% expected a “good” sup- 
ply picture, except possibly for delays or 
scarcities on structural steel and cement; 
74% anticipated higher material prices. 


On construction bid prices, 20% said they 
anticipated increases, 54% “no change,” 
and 26% predicted decreases (com- 
bined number expecting “no change” or de- 
creases, 74%). In this connection Vice 
President Frank J. Rooney, of Miami, and 
building division Chairman James W. Caw- 
drey, of Seattle, both reported declining 
profit margins among builders. “In this 
record year,” said Rooney, “the competi- 
tion is the worst ever, and the bidding is 
brutal.” Said Cawdrey: “The profit margin 
is as low as I have seen in 20 years.” 

Rooney was nominated for AGC presi- 
dent for 1956, and Lester C. Rogers of 
Chicago for vice president. Rooney’s build- 
ing firm has erected many hotels, stores, 
office buildings and commercial structures 
in Miami and southern Florida. He is a 
former building division chairman. Rogers 
heads Bates & Rogers Construction Corp. 


Colleges rush to apply for 2 3/,% loans 
under greatly liberalized HHFA program 


Smart colleges soon discovered the attrac- 
tion for them in the housing act amend- 
ment signed by the President Aug. 11: Cut- 
rate HHFA loans for as long as 50 years 
not only for student and faculty housing, 
but also dining halls, cafeterias, student 
unions and other related facilities. 

Previously colleges could borrow from 
HHFA for up to 40 years at 3%%, pro- 
vided they could not obtain private financ- 
ing for housing for 3%% or less. The 
amendments eliminated the requirement to 
accept private financing at any rate at all, 
and set the maximum HHFA rate at no 
more than 2%% or 4% more than the 
Treasury would charge HHFA for funds 
for the program, whichever is higher. 

Somewhat embarrassed to be seriously 
undercutting normal money market rates, 
HHFA accepted 46 applications for loans 
in the July to September quarter, most of 
them filed after the new law became ef- 
fective. These ranged from $84,000 sought 
by Carbon College in Price, Utah, to $5.9 
million requested by Syracuse University. 
In addition, HHFA last month renegoti- 
ated 72 loans totaling $49 million for 
2% %, in place of rates ranging from 3.01 
to 3.5%, covering the full amount of all 
loans not fully disbursed before the new 
rules became effective. 


Needs set at $3 billion. The vastly liberal- 
ized law also upped the total authoriza- 
tion for this program from $300 million to 
$500 million, which John C. Hazeltine, di- 
rector of the program as head of HHFA’s 
bureau of community facilities, estimated 
would last two years. Under the old and 
new programs, 190 applications totaling 
$139 million were approved from 1950 
through Sept. 30; reservations were out- 
standing on 76 more totaling $66 million. 
Hazeltine figures the nation’s colleges need 
housing in the neighborhood of $3 billion 
in the next few years. Other observers 
note that Congress, having authorized up 
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to one-sixth of this amount on subsidized 
interest rates, would find it difficult to cut 
off the program at only $500 million or 
insist on sharply stiffer terms for later 
borrowers. 

The marked advantage given colleges by 
the new law is indicated by the fact that 
30-year public works construction loans by 
the same HHFA bureau to cities and other 
public bodies cost 3% % if secured by gen- 
eral obligation bonds, 444% if secured by 
revenue bonds or other types of obligations. 


Opposed by administration. Relieving it of 
some of its embarrassment, the adminis- 
tration did not approve the liberalization 
amendments. When signing the law Presi- 
dent Eisenhower agreed that college hous- 
ing was desirable, but commented that the 
interest rate reduction would “curtail, if 
not completely eliminate, the availability 
of private investment” in this field. Author 
of the change was Senate bankinz and 
currency committee Chairman J. W. Ful- 
bright (D, Ark.). HHFA is trying to 
divert at least part of this financing to the 
private investment field; it will allow bor- 
rowers to offer as a “package” the first 15 
years of serial bonds for these loans (at 
the full 2%% interest rate), rather than 
the first 20 years, as previously. 


Wide range of design. In describing the pro- 
gram last spring, Hazeltine suggested to 
college executives that they try to match 
the achievements of Utah Agricultural 
College, which borrowed for facilities that 
averaged $1,250 a bed, the University of 
Maryland, $1,750, and Cornell University, 
$2,400. But the program puts no ceilings 
on unit costs; approved applications have 
ranged from $5,000 a bed, for a $1.5 mil- 
lion Yeshiva University dormitory in New 
York, to $10,000 each for quarters for 40 
married students and 40 faculty members 
in ten apartment buildings to be erected in 
Kingston by Rhode Island University. 



































ELECTRICAL LABORATORY FOR YALE 


Yale Engineering School, NYU 
announce modern buildings 


An all-glass wall five stories high and 100’ 
wide is planned for an addition to Yale’s 
Dunham Electrical Laboratory. Archi- 
tects: former AIA President Douglas W. 
Orr, of New Haven, and Paul Schweikher, 
chairman of the university’s department 
of architecture. A national committee of 
1,000 Yale alumni started a campaign last 
month to raise $2 million for the engineer- 
ing school, including $1.5 million for the 
Dunham lab addition. Last month the uni- 
versity also dedicated a new Orr-Schweik- 
her designed physics-biology laboratory. 
This likewise is five stories high, has two 
special “cold rooms” and 20 “constant tem- 
perature” rooms for research projects, as 
well as flexible, modular floor layouts to 
provide up to 200 separate rooms or offices. 

At New York University, Chancellor 
Henry T. Heald announced a gift of $1 
million from the Adeline and Carl M. 
Loeb Foundation toward a $3 million stu- 
dent center, which will be started next 
spring, fronting on Washington Square 
(see cut). To be designed by Harrison & 
Abramovitz and called the Loeb Student 
Center, it will have a 1,000-seat audi- 
torium, restaurant, lounges, recreation fa- 
cilities, activity rooms, offices and multi- 
purpose space for student events. 


NEWS continued on p. 16 
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LUXURY 
plus UTILITY 


for every type of installation 














For unparalleled luxury, combined with utility and 
durability, no rubber tile flooring comes up to 
the standards set by Wright. In fact, many 
Wright floors installed over thirty years ago are 
as beautiful and serviceable today as they 
were then. 
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Oldest and most progressive name in its field, 
Wright Rubber Tile has exceptional uniformity of 
color, dimensions and physical characteristics. 
Its restful resilience... sound-softening effect... 
deep richness of color and pattérn...ease and z 
economy of maintenance...above all its superior 
resistance to wear and abrasion, make it ideal 
for virtually every type of installation. 




















FOR SCHOOLS 
... Allin all, a perfect luxury-plus-utility flooring 


that you can select with confidence. 
WRIGHT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Div. of Mastic Tile Corporation of America 
Dept. W6-11 P.O. Box 986, Newburgh, N.Y. 


: Please send me information and free samples of 
WRIGHT MANUFACTURING COMPANY Guu ara ae a 


Division of Mastic Tile Corporation of America 


Name 
Houston, Texas 


o F Address 


City 





New Chicago Parking Garage 


Designed for Permanence 


with American Welded Wire Fabric 


FUNCTIONAL, yet strikingly good looking, Chi- 
cago’s New Municipal Parking Garage Number 
One was designed by Shaw- Metz-Dolio, Chicago 
architects. The concrete floors and roof are re- 
inforced with American Welded Wire Fabric, 
which meets ASTM Specifications A 185-53T, 
adds strength, durability, and crack resistance. 
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PAN AND SLAB construction was used for the 


roof of the garage. Three inches of reinforced 
concrete were poured over 10-inch-deep pans. 
American Welded Wire Fabric—style 6 x 12 - 5/5 
—helps the slab withstand shrinkage and tem- 
perature stressés. 


100 FEET BELOW, on the ground floor, more YOUR CLIENT? WiLL ACK 
American Welded Wire Fabric is used. Style 


6 x 6 - 4/4 in an eight-inch slab gives the floor u 
strength to last and to stay attractive under é 


P * 4 
heavy daily automobile traffic. Specify American Wu 
Welded Wire Fabric Reinforcement for your 


concrete. 











AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL, GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO, PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA., SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
EVERY TYPE OF REINFORCED CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION NEEDS 


USS AMERICAN WELDED WIRE FABRIC 
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NORTHERN EXPRESSWAY is used by more than 
50,000 autos daily. Two-mile connector 
heart of downtown will be finished in 


into 
1958. 
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CAPITOL HILL DEVELOPMENT includes this new 
$2.5 million State Highway Building. Total 
state buildings program here: $10 million. 


GRADY MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 
on eastern edge of downtown 
area, will cost $22 million, be 
ene of the South’s biggest 
medical centers. Architects- 
Engineers: Robert & Co. 


Assocs. 


Marion Johnson 
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DOWTOWN PROGRESS in rejuvenation is sym- 
bolized by $7.5 million 
building. 
Dallas. 


Fulton National Bank 


Architect: Wyatt C. Hedrick Co., 


Marion Johnson 


NEWS 


RENEWING OUR CITIES: 


Thirty years ago a Harvard business school 
dean said: “Atlanta is likely to become the 
center of the first metropolitan region in 
the South.” 

Atlanta has, and no one knows it better 
than its own citizens. The city and its 
suburbs have followed—in a more spectac- 
ular way than most American cities—the 
pattern of urban explosion that has char- 
acterized postwar America. 

Some figures and facts about Atlanta: 


>» Population of the federally designated 
three-county “metropolitan area” last April 
was 813,632, according to an updating of 
the 1950 US census by the Atlanta Metro. 
politan Planning Commission. This was 21% 
more than the 671,797 population of 1950. 
Growth is accelerating ; the gain in the past 
five years equaled that from 1940 to 1950. 
If the present rate continues—and few At- 
lantians think it will slow down—the mil- 
lion-person mark may be reached by 1960, 
certainly by 1965. 


» According to the planning commission, 
47,495 housing units have been built in the 
past five years to handle the area’s great 
gain in residents. 


» Since World War II, metropolitan At- 
lanta has doubled its industrial output, 
wholesale and retail sales, bank clearings, 
postal receipts, telephones, automobiles, 
commercial air traffic, gas and electric 
meters, property values, manufacturing 
plants and number of employed persons— 
nearly all of the measures of urban pace. 


» Atlanta has 857 more industrial plants 
than it had in 1946, adding 30,698 new jobs 
paying a total of $88 million annually. More 
than 14 million sq. ft. of manufacturing 
space were added since 1946, 


> Within the city itself building permits 
have been soaring year after year. In 1953 
the totaled $80.9 million. Last year they 


Charles Pugh 
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Atlanta faces up to tasks 


City and county officials work together on metropolitan area 


problems; transit system passenger loss trend is reversed 
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RING-AND-RADIAL TRAFFIC SCHEME 


set a new record: $87.5 million. A month 
ago the 1955 tally already was $66 million. 


> Most metropolitan Atlanta growth has 
been suburban, but the city has expanded 
too. In 1952 annexation of 82 square miles 
became effective, just about doubling the 
city’s area, and adding about 100,000 per- 
sons to its 1952 population of 331,314. 


No fear of problems. Growth has its prob- 
lems, as most cities have discovered. Far 
from being overwhelmed by its troubles— 
mainly traffic congestion and the spreading 
of slums—Atlanta has decided to meet them 
squarely and to welcome new ones. There 
is a feeling among Atlanta leaders that the 
city is on the verge of greatness, that its 
difficulties have been caught at midpoint in 
their development, while there is still some 
time to do something about them. 

In the biggest civic effort since the city 
was rebuilt after General William Tecum- 
sah Sherman destroyed it by fire during the 
Civil War, Atlanta has planned and 
launched a number of major programs to 
keep the city growing strong and vigorously. 


Marion Johnson 





PROFESSIONAL BUILDING for Georgia Baptist 
Hospital (top) was designed by Stevens & Wil- 
kinson, architects-engineers. Blue porcelain of- 
fice building (r) was designed by Alexander & 
Rothchild for Builder Ben J. Massell. 
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For whom the horn biows. Atlanta’s street 
pattern, until a recent flutter of express- 
way construction, was about as unsuited to 
modern traffic as that of any American 
city. Streets followed ridges haphazardly, 
radiating from downtown like the twisted 
spokes of a dilapidated wheel. In 1945, a 
survey showed, an average of 101,463 motor 
vehicles entered the downtown section daily; 
this year the average was 189,355. Traffic 
was jammed in 1945; today it is almost 
stopped, approaching New York City stand- 
ards. The Metropolitan Planning Commis- 
sion estimates that congestion costs At- 
lanta $65 million a year. 

Relief is on the way, however. Thirteen 
miles of a north-south expressway have 
been completed, and five more miles are 
under contract, financed by city, county, 
state and federal funds. Maximum efficiency 
from the freeway will be reached in about 
three years, when a downtown connector 
section—an expensive 2-mi. link with traffic 
interchanges—is completed. East-west ex- 
pressways are being planned. 


City parking postponed. Traffic’s companion 
problem, parking, is far from solved in 
Atlanta. Private parking operators have 
staved off municipal action, and have built 
more than 5,279 off-street spaces since 
World War II. They have five new projects 
for more than 2,000 cars either under con- 
struction or in planning. But the need 
appears insatiable. On-street parking is 
being reduced, and eventually will be elimi- 
nated, to ease traffic congestion; off-street 
parking simply has not kept pace. 


Transit in transition. The Atlanta Transit 
System was caught in the squeeze of de- 
clining business and increased automobile 
use, an old story in most American cities. 
A state senate study committee recom- 
mended service improvements and fast non- 
stop buses to whisk commuters to and from 
downtown and suburban parking lots. The 


































MAYOR HARTSFIELD 


transit system adopted the plan, and last 
month the system’s downward curve in pas- 
senger traffic turned upward for the first 
time since the war. 


Attack on blight. In 1947, partly as a result 
of campaigning by the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, Alderman John A. White, a veteran 
slum fighter, was able to push through a 
slum clearance ordinance. Actually this 
was little more than a program based on 
enforcement of builing, sanitation and 
nuisance laws. However, White says the 
program caused rehakjlitation, to minimum 
standards, of 18,000 slum dwellings and the 
demolition of another 2,000. 

The Atlanta Housing Authority esti- 
mates that another 2,000 slum units were 
demolished to make way for expressways 
and new buildings since World War II. 
During the same period 2,000 low-rent pub- 
lic housing units—in which racial segrega- 
tion has been maintained—have been built. 
Five hundred more are under construction. 
Total cost: $20 million. Added to 5,000 
units built earlier, this will give the city 
a total of 7,500 public housing units. 

But in spite of these rehabilitation and 
public housing programs, the planning com- 
mission has designated about 22% of 
Atlanta’s housing as substandard, most of 
it ringing the downtown business area. 


Slow in Title 1. Atlanta has not previously 
used federal aid for Title I slum clearance 
and redevelopment because of an adverse 
Georgia Supreme Court decision in 1953 
which declared the state’s redevelopment 
law unconstitutional. Last year the con- 
stitution was amended to meet the court’s 
objections, and this year enabling laws were 
passed by the legislature. Now, needled by 
the Constitution, the board of Aldermen is 
considering three Title I projects. 

Mayor William B. Hartfield, at first 
doubtful of the political popularity of ur- 


continued on p. 20 


GEORGIA TECH has started construction of this 
circular Alexander Memorial Field House de- 
signed by Aeck & Associates, architects. 


Marion Johnson . 
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Producers of 


famous POLYSAR 


chemical rubber... 


metiwal 


movable partition 


Lie... Cammania, | 


At Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, Canada, standard metlwal movable partitions meet the com- 
pletely different floor-plon needs of three major departments. Such tailored ‘efficiency, for each quiet, 
_ tasteful office, was possible at low cost, because of metlwal's flexibility. ‘Methwal movable partitions are 
designed for quick, permanent installation, yet permit overnight floor-plan changes. Their attractive, 
MaRS they-in wioad-qrotn or decorator coltet-—ssnintY eral Wr sep. Whether used in new or 
anes terse, sk metlwals reflect quality in every detailt ~ 
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PROOF OF EXTRA QUIET AND PRIVACY 
—wirn metiwal 


Complete test results on sound transmission loss—made by an 
independent research organization—are available to you. 
They prove the advantages of metlwal’s exclusive double-wall, 
double-insulcted construction. Write for your copy. 
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FREE-STANDING PARTITIONS AT LOW COST 






















MARTIN PARRY 


| Mp MARTIN-PARRY CORPORATION 


SINCE 1878 
BOX 964, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


IN CANADA: MARTIN-PARRY (CANADA) LTD. 82 DUNDAS STREET LONDON, ONTARIO 





Quickly provides fully private or semi- 
private offices. Also o distinctive space 
divider, Easily installed—and changed. 
Write for brochure. 


PRODUCTS 















THIS IS IT...the 


revolutionary new 


autotransformer-type 





light control! 


NEW 
LUX TROL 


LIGHT CONTROL 


Here’s the new light control that’s making the wall- 
switch obsolete—not only in homes but in non-residential 
applications, too! 

LUXTROL Light Control is an entirely new idea in 
modern interior lighting. It’s an autotransformer-type 
light control. It produces at the turn of a dial any level 
of light from dark to full-bright . . . the perfect level of 
light for every occasion, every purpose. 

LUXTROL is a soundly engineered, compact unit 
with brush and winding in constant contact. It has both 


easy to install as an 


ordinary wallswitch... 


I. 


Attach wallbox to 
studs ... feed input 
and output load BX 
through knockouts. 






Screw controi as« 
sembly to wallbox. 


CD as oe ees oe ow owe 


3. 


Connect circuit 
leads to color-iden- 
tified control leads. 


4. 


Screw on face plate, 
attach dial, insert 
fuse... and new 
LUXTROL is ready 
for operation! 
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fuse and thermal overload protection. It controls not 
only incandescent lighting but fluorescent and cold- 
cathode as well. It operates smoothly, silently, safely 
. .. is approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

And most important to you, LUXTROL requires no 
complex wiring. It replaces ordinary wallswitches, is 
just as easy to install! 

See new LUXTROL for yourself. Mail the coupon. 
We'll send you full descriptive literature and give 
you the name of the nearest distributor. 
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THE SUPERIOR ELECTRIC COMPANY i 
7115 Demers Ave., Bristol, Conn. | 
Please send me full technical data on new LUXTROL Light Control. t 
t 

NAME 
{ 
STREET. i 
CITY. ZONE STATE. i 
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ban redevelopment, now favors moving 
ahead in the first three areas. 
Other actions to meet urban growth: 


> Water. Since World War II, the city’s 
water department has spent $1 million a 
year on capital improvements, another $1.5 
million to extend mains to serve an average 
of 10,000 more persons a year. 


} Schools. The city and its component coun- 
ties have spent heavily trying to keep up 
with the increasing school enrollments. 
For example, the city alone spent $26 mil- 
tion on school construction last year. 


> Hospitals. In the past decade two big new 
hospitals have been built, additions have 
been made to two others, and a third new 
one is under construction. Biggest of the 
new hospitals is the $22 million Grady 
Memorial. The US public Health Service 
plans a big communicable disease center. 


> Airport. About $5 million has been spent 
since the war on runways, taxiways, high- 
intensity lighting and navigational aids at 
the busy (242 scheduled flights daily) 
municipal airport. Another $8 million has 
been proposed for a new passenger ter- 
minal and more parking and loading space. 


> The planners. Supplementing and advising 
local planning and zoning boards is the 
Metropolitan Planning Commission, set up 
in 1947 and supported by the governments 
of Atlanta’s component counties, Fulton 
and DeKalb. The hard-headed, well-staffed 
commission has kept well within the 
bounds of realistic planning in its “Now— 
for Tomorrow” program. Because the plan 
is an orderly projection of the realities of 
the growth that already has occurred in 
the metropolitan area, most Atlanta ob- 
servers give it a good chance of being fol- 
lowed closely as a guide to future develop- 
ment of subdivisions, schools, factories, 
parks, trucking terminals and streets. 











Planners hold largest convention, probe 
metropolitan government, traffic ills 


Growing pains of big and little cities every- 
where, and more and mere complex metro- 
politan areas everywhere, caused a record 
migration to Montreal for the combined 
convention of the American Society of 
Planning Officials and the Community 
Planning Assn. of Canada. 

This late September meeting turned out 
to be the biggest community planning con- 
ference ever held in North America. In- 
stead of the 1,000 delegates who were an- 
ticipated, 1,300 earnest city planners, 
architects, engineers, traffic specialists, 
clergymen, harbor experts and government 
officials registered, some coming from as 
far as Israel and Japan. 


Metropolitan government? Daily the realiza- 
tion becomes more widespread that many 
problems today transcend town or city 
boundaries, and are area or regional prob- 
lems. Observed a Kansas City Star edi- 
torial last month: “Breaking down or 
crossing arbitrary city and county bar- 
riers presents one of the great civic chal- 
lenges of the second half of this century.” 

At the ASPO convention there was a 
panel discussion of the question “Can Met- 
ropolitan Government Work?” Two Can- 
adians said emphatically, yes. Fred G. 
Gardiner, chairman of the two-year-old 
Council of the Municipality of Metropol- 
itan Toronto declared: “The Toronto ex- 
periment (AF, Dec. ’53) has proved it is a 
practical and feasible form of government. 
Not only will a metropolitan form of gov- 
ernment work but it is probably the only 
answer to the problem of supplying metro- 
politan cities with the metropolitan services 
they require.” 

Dr. Keith Callard, McGill University 


political scientist, declared: “The sanctity 
of municipal boundaries must go” if bur- 
geoning cities are to provide adequate servy- 
ices. “Otherwise the rich municipalities 
will get richer and the poor get poorer.” 
Because rich municipalities cannot be ex- 
pected to surrender their favored positions 
voluntarily, he added, provincial or state 
governments will have to step in to make 
the necessary structural changes. “It’s no 
good saying democracy begins at the local 
level if democracy does not produce there. 
The province, or the state, with a wider 
sphere of responsibility, must take a 
hand.” 

[A week later at a Regional Plan Assn, 
conference in New York the governors of 
New York, New Jersey and Connecticut 
agreed on the need for tristate metropol- 
itan area planning, but differed on the steps 
that should be taken to make it a reality. 
While favoring planning, New York Gov- 
ernor Harriman rejected the idea for the 
organization of a single supergovernment 
for the area.] 


More income, more traffic. During a discus- 
sion of the traffic snarl Gordon B. Sharpe, 
US Commerce Dept. highway transport re- 
search engineer, spotlighted the problem by 
pointing out that the US now has 9 million 
more cars than families and is in a growing 
trend to “two-car families.” 

F. Stuart Chapin Jr., of North Carolina 
University, proposed improved methods of 
gauging the future traffic flow to and from 
downtown employment centers. 

F. Houston Wynn, New Haven consult- 
ing engineer, reported on studies that show 
urban residents prefer to use their own 
autos instead of public transportation if 


Decorative aluminum front screens Richmond department store’s old, odd facades 


As part of a $2.5 million expansion and 
modernization program particularly in- 
tended to demonstrate its faith in central 
downtown shopping areas, Thalhimers de- 
partment store, in Richmond, has donned 
a sleek aluminum coat so its block full of 
odd-size, odd-height, odd-age buildings now 
looks like one large, impressive modern 
structure. Said store President William B. 
Thalhimer Jr. last month at ceremonies 
marking completion of the modernization 
project: “Contrary to the current trends 
toward expansion through suburban stores, 


we feel that the urban population is still 
the life blood of the city, and the down- 
town area provides the most complete 
shopping center, since it caters to both 
urban and suburban customers.” 
Thalhimers and the Reynolds Metals Co. 
developed the idea for the store’s new 
aluminum jacket; the design was handled 
by Copeland, Novak & Associates, New 
York architects. Each 24’-wide rectangular 
unit of the lightweight cover consists of a 
broad sawtooth arrangement of interlock- 
ing, fluted gray aluminum panels 3’ wide 


and about 16’ high. These panels and the 
thin, satin finish horizontal mullions are 
extruded aluminum. The vertical mullions 
are of formed aluminum sheets. Installed 
cost was about $3.50 psf. 

As part of the modernization program, 
the smaller buildings on the corner (see 
cut) were torn down and replaced with an 
80,000 sq. ft. addition that raised the 
store’s total floor area to 430,000 sq. ft. 
Extensive interior remodeling included 
installation of a new restaurant and a large 
expansion of the quality department. 
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San Francisco finally will get central airlines terminal 


in 1946, San Francisco’s City Planning Com- 
mission recommended a central airlines bus 
terminal for the downtown area. Up to 1953 
nothing happened, so that year, to force the 
airlines to action, the city barred airport buses 
from Union Square, where most lines main- 
tained separate ticket and check-in offices. 
This summer principal lines finally agreed on 
plans for a central terminal at the southeast 
corner of O’Farrell and Taylor Sts., opposite 


parking facilities are adequate. Wynn 
noted that in most cities low income and 
high density go hand in hand, with density 
decreasing and income increasing with 
greater distance from the central business 
district. Car ownership also increases with 
income and distance. His point: there is in- 
creasing evidence of auto ownership “sat- 
uration” on the fringes of cities, and the 
approach of this saturation closer and 
closer to the business districts. 


Renewal and politics. At another session, 
Executive Director Martin A. Meyerson of 
the American Council to Improve Our 
Neighborhoods (ACTION), said many 
cities hesitate to push urban renewal pro- 
grams because they are loaded with polit- 
ical dynamite. One trouble, he said, is that 
it “is hard for an honest mayor or other 
elected officials to have to trade a loss of 
votes and a loss of campaign funds for suc- 
cessful enforcement of a housing code.” 
Another headache: “People just don’t like 
to be displaced, and they show their resent- 
ment at the polls.” 


Award for Clarence Stein. Architect Clarence 
S. Stein, planner for Radburn, N.J., Bald- 
win Hills Village, near Los Angeles, sev- 
eral Greenbelt towns and more recently 
Kitimat, British Columbia, was given the 
1955 ASPO award. His citation in part: 
“Pioneering toward new towns for Amer- 


* ica, Clarence Stein profoundly influenced 


community living. His ideas and experi- 
ments in the planning of urban environ- 
ment, and in planning and housing eco- 
nomics, have rendered an inestimable serv- 
ice not only to his contemporaries but to 
future generations. : 

“The new forms in community building 
that he demonstrated in the twenties and 
thirties were based on principles of esthet- 
ics, spaciousness, safety, neighborliness and 
convenience that have since become ac- 
cepted elements in urban design. 

“ASPO gratefully acknowledged a debt 
to a man whose creativeness established 
precedents not only for the planning world, 
but for a new plan for living.” 
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the NBC building, where they have been op- 
erating a temporary central terminal. The 
new single-story and basement $750,000 struc- 
ture was designed by San Francisco Architect 
F. W. Trabucco and Lewis H. Hurlbut. It will 
have about 40,000 sq. ft. of floor area, 248’ of 
counters, lounge, restaurant and a covered 
concourse in the rear to handle seven busses 
at a time. Exterior facing will be ceramic tile 
veneer, with steel and aluminum trim. 


Lab director predicts glass 
to rival structural steel 


Within ten years glass should be available 
with twice its present tensile strength, and 
within a generation its strength should 
rival that of structural steel, according to 
Oscar G. Burch, vice president for engi- 
neering and research for Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. 

In the last ten years O-I spent $60 mil- 
lion on engineering and research for new 
uses for glass. Last month 500 members of 
its research staff were settling down in 
their new 200,000 sq. ft. technical center 
in Toledo (see cut), which cost $5.5 mil- 
lion including equipment. During the dedi- 
cation program, Burch observed that glass 
is only about one-third as heavy as steel, 
and as made today has a tensile strength 
of aboat 10,000 psi. But laboratory scien- 
tists have prepared glass fibers with a 
tensile strength of 900,000 psi, twice that 
of the strongest steel wire, he reported, 

The secret to producing high tensile 
strength glass commercially lies in two 
things, said Burch: the bulk structure or 
disposition of its interior atoms, and its 
surface discontinuities or irregularities. 
O-I and other large companies, he dis- 
closed, are already intensively studying 
these factors, using X-ray and neutron dif- 
fraction, infrared transmission and nuclear 
radiation. “We have learned that we can 
influence structure by thermal history and 








environment. When we learn to harness and 
control it, glass will really come into its 
own as a structural material.” 

In the insulation field, Burch announced 
a new O-I hydrous silicate pipe covering 
for the oil refining, chemical and power 
industries that can withstand heat to 
1,800° F, compared with present material 
good to 1,200°. It will be produced in thick- 
nesses and diameters for pipe sizes from 
% to 39”, he said, and also could be adapted 
as a substitute for concrete insulation over 
structural steel. 


SIDELIGHTS._—_—__ 


Russians veer to Wright 


The delegation of Russian housing admin- 
istrators triumphantly touring the US under 
NAHB auspices stopped at Taliesin to con- 
sult briefly with Frank Lloyd Wright last 
month. When they reached Madison, Wis., 
Delegate A. V. Viasov, head of the Soviet 
Academy of Architecture, said of Wright, 
through an interpreter: “He has developed 
a special type of architecture. For that he 
has the wonder and respect of all Russian 
architects. He is known because of his 
strong individualism.” Later, Wright said 
Viasov had arranged for translation of three 
of Wright’s books into Russian, and had 
invited him to send an exhibit of his work 


to Russia. Commented Wright: ‘‘! deplore 
their politics. But, then, | deplore most of 
our own.” , 


Designers redesign name 


As the Society of Industrial Designers be- 
gan its annual meeting and design con- 
ference in Washington last month, Presi- 
dent Peter Muller-Munk announced the so- 
ciety had voted to change its name to 
American Society of Industrial Designers. 
New president elected during the confer- 
ence: Arthur N. Becvar, 43, manager of 
industrial design for GE’s major appliance 
division in Louisville, Ky. 


Prefab churches, motels 


At the dedication of its large Tyler, Tex., 
plant last month, President James R. Price 
disclosed the creation by National Homes 
Corp. of a new nonresidential and special 
projects division to study production of pre- 
fab churches, motels and even shopping 
centers. Architect Charlies M. Goodman, 


continued on p. 25 
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who designed National Homes’ new prefab 
schools, will be in charge of planning. Build- 
er Wallace Johnson has taken the National 
Homes distributorship in Memphis, and was 
reported interested in adapting its prefab 
houses for use in his expanding Holiday 
inn motel chain. Each motel would use 
about 50 prefab house units. 


Lease-purchase deal ceilings 


Lease-purchase financing adaptations 
scored a new high. In Chicago, Lumi- 
nous Ceilings, Inc. announced it had in- 
situted a plan for modernizing older 
buildings by the installation of complete 
acoustic-luminous ceilings on lease-pur- 
chase deals that would allow owners to 
charge off the entire cost over a five- 
year period as maintenance expenses 


before income taxes. To qualify for this 
advantage, the building owner would 
make a five-year “rental” and mainte- 
nance agreement with the lighting firm. 
If purchased outright, the same modern- 
ization would have to be treated as a 
capital improvement and be paid for 
with earnings after taxes, and probably 
subject to a much longer amortization 
period. 


Promotion outlays tallied 


After a survey of 64 manufacturers of 
building materials, the Producers Council 
found there was apparently no relation 
and “little consistency” among them in pre- 
paring advertising and sales promotion 
budgets. Average spending was 2.8% of 
sales, but ranged all the way from 0.5% 
to 7.5% of sales. 


Architect advertising: panel approves 
‘group’ action; not sure on publicity 


At the California Council of Architects’ 
convention in Santa Barbara last month, 
the session that drew the largest audience 
was a lively 2%4-hour discussion by a panel 
of leading architects, advertising and pub- 
lic relations experts—“Should Architects 
Advertise?” Council Secretary and Panel 
Moderator Cornelius Deasy of Los An- 
geles said the subject would have been ta- 
boo 20 years ago, but was programmed 
now “because of an increasing amount of 
controversy and confusion about advertis- 
ing and public relations in the profession.” 

Two subparts of the question arose re- 
peatedly without being resolved. One was 
whether the AIA ethics code should be re- 
vised to permit members to advertise, in 
view of the fact some competitors not sub- 
ject to such restriction advertise freely? 
The second was whether individual public 
relations programs are a form of paid ad- 
vertising (or very different in principle 
from it) and should also be banned by the 
ethics code? 

Consensus of the panel seemed to be that 
advertising by individuals would tend to 
lower the profession toward the level of 
the most blatant used-car hawkers, but 
chapter or “group advertising” could en- 
hance the profession’s reputation and 
boost its collective business. Specific com- 
ments by panelists: 


Charles Luckman, of Pereira & Luckman— 
“The problem involves public relations, 
not advertising. The public assumes 
architects can design, make working draw- 
ings, write specifications, supervise con- 


struction. But no one assumes an archi- 
tect can stay within a prescribed budget! 
Most bad publicity comes from our fail- 
ures in this regard. Architects do not 
have a legal responsibility, but we do 
have a moral responsibility. . . . If we 
continue in failing to exercise our moral 
responsibility [in this regard] before long 
we will be involved in legal responsibili- 
ties. ... The FTC controls and restrains 
advertisers to the use of basic truths. The 
product must be as good as a claim. Ar- 
chitects must be in the same position, with 
reference to costs and budgets. Group ad- 
vertising by AIA chapters could establish 
a platform for individual architects by 
telling what they do and how they do it. 
Even if they wanted to, architects are not 
yet ready for individual advertising.” 


William Wurster, dean of the University 
of California School of Architecture—Ar- 
chitecture is a social art, a personal serv- 
ice where there can be no guarantee of 
results. Advertising would bring architec- 
ture close to “Gargantua”—the immense 
problem of industrialization, socialization, 
social loneliness. It would open a Pandora’s 
box that would speed the process of bigger 
things growing bigger and smaller things 
disappearing. The savor of individual 
practice would be lost. Architecture must 
be one profession that remains individual. 


John Lyon Reid, San Francisco architect 
—The services of the architect are not 
intelligently understood by the public for 
whom he works. A public relations effort 
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to create an atmosphere of understanding, 
and sustain an appreciation for the things 
good architecture can contribute to our 
life, would be desirable. A program based 
on personalities, or aimed at glorifying the 
individual, would be of questionable taste, 
of doubtful value to the profession, and 
should be shunned. 


Walter Mergronigle, AIA public relations 
counsel—Individual advertising is not the 
way to sell architectural services. It would 
not benefit the individual, and it would be 
very unfair. The AIA ethics code allows 
group advertising in the professional and 
public interest. 


Herman C. Light, Los Angeles architect 
—The question is really whether the pro- 
fession should continue to advertise, and 
how? Almost all architects acvertise now, 
some by dress or appearance, others by 
hiring public relations counsel to produce 
“news releases.” A “controlled” form of 
professional advertising should be permit- 
ted to combat competitors who are free to 
advertise. But group advertising probably 
would help only architects who are already 
well known. 


J. P. Cohn, San Francisco advertising 
executive—“If I were offered the best ar- 
chitectual firm in the country as a client, 
I wouldn’t touch it with tongs. .. . The 
question should be ‘Can Architects Adver- 
tise?’ There doesn’t seem to be any way to 
find out whom they would hope to reach, 
who the prospects are. Until this is deter- 
mined, it is not certain that architects 
could advertise.” 


William Latta, Los Angeles public rela- 
tions executive—‘Paid advertising is as 
important to the professional future of 
the ethical architect as it is to the manu- 
facturer and distributor of other essen- 
tials... . Lack of public understanding of 
the important role of the architect, can 
only result in gradual lessening of appre- 
ciation of his service [and less use of his 
services]. . . . There is sound reasoning 
to bar the doctor or lawyer from advertis- 
ing. The doctor, playing upon natural 
fears, might create a demand for his serv- 
ices where no actual need exists. The law- 
yer, by glib persuasion, might conceivably 
lure a client into filing an unnecessary ac- 
tion. How is the architects’ case against 
advertising expressed in similar terms of 
public interest? There is no similarity. 
Prohibition of advertising by architects 
serves no useful purpose—it protects no 
one—it denies all except the most popular 
an opportunity to justify the importance 
of a profession and to explain the public 
need it satisfies.” 
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NIBROC 


cabinets and towels 
bring efficiency, 
convenience, fine 
appearance to 

new bank building 











Modern skyscraper office 


building of Reput ie Rehaledal: 


Bank of Dc 


Why did the Republic National Bank of 
Dallas choose Nibroc Recessed Combination 
Dispensers and Waste Receptacles—and 
Nibroc Towels — for the washrooms of its 
magnificent new building? To provide em- 
ployces and customers alike the best in wash- 
room service, to make towels convenient for 
users, to provide easily accessible receptacles, 
to save floor space, and to enhance washroom 
appearance. 


First wet strength towel —and still the fin- 
est—Nibroc Towels are super-absorbent, 
strong, sanitary, soft textured. They speed 
washroom traffic . . . stop waste because one 
towel dries both hands. 


Architects specify Nibroc Multifold Cabi- 
nets widely —they hold 50% more, require 
less servicing, cut maintenance costs. Avail- 
able in 3 models— wall, floor, and recessed. 
Wall cabinets in durable white enamel (with 
or without mirror) and easy-to-clean chro- 
mium plate or stainless steel. 


For utmost, trouble-free service, the new, 
improved recessed dispenser with waste re- 
ceptacle loads faster, holds far more towels 
for heavy traffic. 22-gauge stainless steel in 
stunning design. Dispenser and waste recep- 
tacle come separately if desired for staggered 
installation. 


Choose the best— Nibroc Towels and Cabi- 
nets! See “Nibroc” in your classified direc- 
tory for name of your distributor, or write 
Dept. NU-11, our Boston office. 


BROW N ay 





COMPANY — Berlin, N. H. 
General Sales Office: 150 Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass. 
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NAMED: New York City’s much-in-de- 
mand municipal construction expert and 
development director for the NYC Hous- 
ing Authority, John P. 
Riley, as vice president 
and chief engineer of 
the Rockefeller inter- 
ests’ Ibec Housing 
Corp. Riley previously 
was the housing au- 
thority’s chief engi- 
neer, and on a two- 
year leave of absence, 
1951-’53, effectively re- 
organized the city’s 
school construction program (AF, Apr. 
55) ; simultaneously was engineer member 
of an advisory committee on reorganization 
of the Air Force construction program. He 
will take his new post Jan. 1. Paul Lester 
Wiener, Jose Luis Sert and Paul Schultz, part- 
ners of Town Planning Associates, of New 
York, as chief consultants to a new Cuban 
National Planning Commission and the 
Minister of Public Works, with responsibil- 
ity for drafting regional and master plans 
for Havana and other cities; John W. James, 
research vice president of McDonnell & 
Miller, Inc., of Chicago, nominated as pres- 
ident of ASH & A-CE. 





RILEY 





Yale University reorganized its arts divi- 
sion, changing the name of its School of 


Bertoia mural returned to new Dallas library after dispute; 
John Riley joins Ibec Corp.; Hans Knoll killed in auto crash 


Fine Arts to the School of Architecture 
and Design, which will cover architecture, 
city planning, painting, sculpture and the 
graphic arts, coordinated with undergrad- 
uate instruction in these fields in Yale Col- 
lege and the School of Engineering. Fine 
Arts dean, Charles H. Sawyer, will be dean 
of the new architecture and design school, 
with Professors Paul Schweikher and Josef 
Albers holding chairmanships in architec- 
ture and design. 


In its September article on the Berlin con- 
ference hall to be donated to Germany by 
the US, Forum inadvertently called it a 
special project of Mrs. 
Allen D. Dulles. But 
this was a case of 
mistaken identity. The 
credit belonged to Mrs. 
Dulles’ sister-in-law, 
Eleanor Lansing Dulles, 
sister of the OSS di- 
rector and the Secre- 
tary of State. Miss 
Dulles is now special 
assistant to the State 
Dept.’s director of German affairs. In a 
long government career in both the US and 
abroad, she was finance division chief of 
the Social Security Board, 1936 to ’42; a 
US delegate to the Bretton Woods talks, 
and financial attache in Vienna, 1945 to ’49. 








Dalias Morning News 
if ¥' 





BERTOIA AND DALLAS LIBRARY METAL MURAL 


On a prededication inspection of Dallas’ 
new $2.5 million library last June, Mayor 
R. L. Thornton and his councilmen reacted 
violently when the came upon a 10’ x 24’ 
metal screen mural by Sculptor Harry Ber- 
teia. It was similar to ones Bertoia had 
made for the Marufacturers Trust all- 
glass bank in New York (AF, Dec. 54), 
for General Motors’ new Technical Center 
in Detroit and for the new MIT Chapel in 
Cambridge. Unimpressed by its $8,700 
price, Thornton scornfully commented: “It 
looks to me just like a bunch of junk painted 
up. It looks like a cheap welding job.” 

In the ensuing controversy, as council 
members objected to “paying taxpayers’ 
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money for such a thing,” Library Architect 
George Leighton Dahil, designer of such 
other major Texas structures as the Nei- 
man-Marcus and Titche-Goettinger stores 
in Dallas, and 20-odd University of Texas 
buildings, paid for the mural himself and 
transferred it to his home. More militant 
art lovers were not satisfied with this com- 
promise, however. Seventy-nine raised a 
fund to repurchase the mural from Dahl 
and donate it to the library, the city coun- 
cil having agreed to accept it provided no 
public funds were spent, and the library 
board having approved the original sketch. 


Last month the dangling mural was put 
up again in the new library for all Dal- 
lasans to see, but not before the local AIA 
chapter, in an executive committee state- 
ment issued by President Roscoe DeWitt, 
had registered its opposition to the way the 
issue was compromised. “If the object is 
not a worthy creative work it should not 
be placed in the library at all,” said the 
statement. “If it is acceptable as an orna- 
ment to the building, if it is permitted to 
occupy the place for which it was designed, 
it should be paid for by the city, and 
neither the architect, nor one, nor a group 
of private citizens should be called upon, 
or even permitted, to pay the cost. 


While in Cuba on a business trip, Designer 
Hans G. Knoll, 41, pioneer in the creation 
and production of contemporary furniture 
and textiles, was killed by a wild truck 
hitting his parked car on Oct. 8. Born in 
Stuttgart, Knoll came to the US in 1937, 
established a furni- 
ture company in New 
York in 1938, and 
formed Knoll Asso- 
ciates in 1946. This 
soon grew into a 
world-wide organiza- 


tories, eight offices and 
showrooms in the larg- 
est US cities, other 
offices and factories 
in Belgium, Canada, Cuba, France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Sweden. It will now be 
directed by (Mrs.) Florence S. Knoll, who 
was planning director for the organization. 

Knoll received admiration as a design 
statesman and affection as a friend from 
the many top designers whose individual 
authorship of furniture and textiles was 
acknowledged in promotion. Among them: 
Mies van der Rohe, Eero Saarinen, Isamu 
Noguchi, Harry Bertoia, Le Corbusier in 
France, Finland’s Ilamari Taapiovara, 
Italy’s Franco Albini. He was also behind 
the scenes the leading spirit in catalyzing 
such creative events as the US State 
Dept.’s modern foreign building program. 

Comments on his untimely passing: 

“He made a lasting cultural contribution 
to America . . . achieved world-wide influ- 
ence bringing the best of modern design 
into institutional, commercial, public build- 
ings.”—Eero and Aline Saarinen. 

“It was Knoll’s taste, standards, choice o 
designers, energy and ability, that gave the 
leadership necessary for the success of the 
entire modern movement in American fur- 
niture.”—Philip Johnson. 

“A leader in new designs, new techniques 
of manufacture and in designed service to 
architects for their new created spaces.”— 
Louis I. Kahn. 

“He pioneered new forms with fresh, bril- 
liant colors, with airy spaces. All modern 
architects will miss him.”—William Les- 
caze. 





KNOLL 


OTHER OBITUARIES: Rear Admiral 
John Richard Perry, 56, chief of the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks since 1953 and organ- 
izer of the Navy’s Seabees (Construction 
Battalions) in World War II, Sept. 25 in 
Washington; Major General Philip B. Flem- 
ing, 67, former head of the Federal Works 
Agency and supervisor of the White House 
renovations for President Truman, Oct. 6 in 
Washington; Ernest Payson Goodrich, 81, 
former president of the American Institute 
of Consulting Engineers, former director of 
the American Institute of Planning, Oct. 7 
in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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COFFEY SCHOOL, Detroit, Michigan. Architect: Shreve- 
Walker & Assoc. Contractor: Lerner-Linden Co. Consulting 
Architect: George L. Schulz, Detroit Board of Education. 


NEW WAY TO BUILD SCHOOLS... FASTER! 


Fenestra TROFFER-ACOUSTICAL Panels combine concrete joist 
forms, built-in acoustical ceilings and recessed lighting troffers 


Now you can have better-looking, 
better-lighted classrooms with fire- 
proof construction and save both 
time and money. The NEW Fenestra* 
Troffer-Acoustical Panels—TAC Pan- 
els, for short—are designed to wrap 
up 3 expensive building materials in 
one economical, quickly erected build- 
ing unit. They permit you to have 
acoustical treatment and recessed 
lighting — features that usually require 
extra time and labor—built right in 
the structure itself! 

Here’s how it works. As you can 
see in the photo above, the TAC 
Panels—either for troffer lighting or 


CnCestTa 


Architectural, Residential and Industrial Windows ee 


Electrifloort 


metal pan acoustical ceilings—are 
long-span units. Placed in position on 
the formwork for the main beams, 
they provide the forms for the con- 
crete joists and floor slabs. Tem- 
porary supports at mid-span while 
pouring concrete are ail the addition- 
al shoring required. After the con- 
crete is cured, the panels stay in place 
and function as the finished ceiling— 
complete with built-in acoustical 
treatment—and as lighting troffers. 
Only painting and lighting fixture in- 
stallation are needed to complete the 
room. 

And TAC Panel ceilings are easier 


Roof Deck * 


to maintain year after year. They can 
be washed or repainted as often as 
needed, without affecting the acous- 
tical treatment. There is no hanging 
ceiling or “stuck on” acoustical ma- 
terial to be damaged or replaced. 
Even if your plans are now on the 
drawing board, they can easily be 
adapted to use Fenestra TAC Panels. 
Ask your architect to investigate this 
new building method, now, or write 
for a copy of Fenestra TAC Panel 
System that gives you complete de- 
tails. Detroit Steel Products Co., Dept. 
AF-11, 2296 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, 
Michigan. *Trademark 


TROFFER-ACOUSTICAL 
BUILDING PANELS 


Patents applied for 


Metal Building Panels 
Hollow Metal Swing and Slide Doors 
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fused colof. Not a paint or coating! Colorundum is troweled 
intwy the concrete topping and becomes an integral part of the 
surjoce, producing beauty and durability. 
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Nat'l Homes Corp. photo J. Shulman photo E. Braun photo 


| Beautify concrete floors 


Colorundum floors give luxury appearance 


» and extra wear resistance at low cost 
of Chemical Corp. 


Here’s a simple and economical solution to the problem of exposed or un- 
A. C. Horn Co., Inc. carpeted areas of drab, colorless concrete. It’s called Colorundum. And the 
Dept. H11-1116, Long Island City 1, N. Y. fused-color concrete floor it provides lends a dramatic and practical accent 
to patios, walkways, and service floors. Colorundum cuts air conditioning 





Please send me complete information on 














sae costs, too, because its color properties keep sunlit areas substantially cooler 

. than ordinary concrete. Yet its cost is just a fraction of that of tile floors. 
Name__ Title. Colorundum is far more resistant to traffic than ordinary concrete floors. 
Firm__ It is a balanced formulation of nonslip aggregate (next to the diamond in 
Address hardness), water-repellent compounds, and durable colors . . . contains no 
City Sage —e silica, quartz, or sand. It is easy to keep clean, and since it contains no metal, 








it will not rust or stain. 
Colorundum is available in eleven decorator colors. 


DIVISIONS OF SUN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
a * HUDSON + WILLEY (paint, maintenance and construction materials, industrial coatings) * WARWICK (textile and industrial chemicals, waxes) * RUTHERFORD (lithographic equipment) 
SUPPLY (lithographic supplies) + GENERAL PRINTING INK (Sigmund Ullman + Fuchs & Lang + Eagle « American « Kelly * Chemical Color & Supply Inks) » MORRILL (news inks) » and 
ELECTRO-TECHNICAL PRODUCTS (coatings and plastics) 
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TRENDS 


Wholesale prices advanced more sharply 
for building materials than for most other 
commodities during the five and a half 
years from Jan. ’50 to June ’55, accord- 
ing to a study in the Commerce and Labor 
Dept.’s Construction Review for Septem- 
ber. While average prices for all commodi- 
ties (including building supplies) rose 
12.9% in this period, the average for all 
building materials advanced 21.5%. 

This study attributes the greater in- 
crease in building materials costs to 
“sustained demand” created by the huge 
postwar construction boom. Discounting 
minor effects from recent FHA and VA 
regulations temporarily tightening resi- 
dential mortgage credit, it forecasts con- 
tinued heavy demand for new construction 
of all types, and therefore “continuing 


“pressure” on materials prices. 


Changes in price indexes for selected 
materials included in the study: 
(1947-49 equals 100) 
Jan. June 
"50 "55 Increase 
All building materials 102.1 124.1 21.5% 
All lumber, wood prod- 


RS tn ve entiattiaie « 100.8 123.6 22.6 
Douglas fir ........ 95.0 131.9 38.8 
a ee ee 108.1 128.3 18.7 
Softwood plywood . 102.1 110.5 8.2 
All heating equipment 101.8 113.5 11.5 
Boilers, radiators .. 106.3 132.0 24.2 
Water heaters ..... 105.2 107.4 2.1 
Metal sash .......... 102.8 133.2 29.6 
Building wire ........ 77.5 118.6 53.0 
Steel structural shapes 120.4 146.2 21.4 
GON dbs oe 2: 88< Kees 106.6 131.6 23.5 
Concrete block ...... 101.4 112.0 10.5 
Asphalt roofing ...... 101.7 106.7 4.9 
EE Kien debnksseeeas 106.6 124.2 16.5 
Window glass ....... 103.9 138.8 33.6 





STRUCTURAL STEEL unfilled orders on Sept. 1 
rose to 1,775,000 tons, highest since Dec. '53, 
when they were 1,800,000 tons. New orders in 
August totaled 311,453 tons, the fourth con- 
secutive month they exceeded 300,000 tons, re- 
ported the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction. Total orders for this year’s first 
eight months were 2,333,000 tons, 37% higher 
than the same period in 1954. 
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Government study says big construction volume sent material 


prices up more than average, 21.5% vs. 12.9%, since 1950 
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BUILDING MATERIALS PRICES advanced another 
0.7% from August to September, when they 
reached 128.4 on the BLS average wholesale 
price index. (This was 3.4% above the June 
index of 124.1 used in the five-year prices study 
reported in the adjoining column.) The Sep- 
tember increase was caused mainly by ad- 
vances of 0.5 index points for lumber, 0.4 
points for plywood, 1.7 points for heating 
equipment, and 0.7 points for concrete and for 
structural clay products. 
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BUILDING COSTS for nonresidential structures 
continued their uptrend from August to Sep- 
tember, when they reached 266.7, compared 
with 265.8 a month earlier, on the national 
index of E. H. Boeckh & Associates. For six 
months, March to September, the Boeckh in- 
dex rose 3.3%. This was in line with a 3% 
average increase in the same period in 122 
cities recorded by the Dow Service. Locally, 
however, Dow reported cost declines of 4% in 
Miami, 2% in Houston, 1% in Los Angeles and 
Tulsa, and increases as high as 15% in El 
Paso, 8% in Boise, 6% in Memphis. 


Record September building outlays pass $4 billion mark 





TOTAL CONSTRUCTION expenditures reached 
the $4 billion mark in September for the first 
time in history. Among new monthly records 
in separate categories, outlays for commercial 
construction went over $300 million for the first 
time, private industrial and church building hit 
peaks of $210 million and $70 million, respec- 
tively. Within the commercial category, Sep- 
tember spending for stores, restaurants and ga- 
rages totaled $207 million, for the first nine 
months of this year was 48% ahead of the same 
period last year. Declining seasonally, non- 
farm housing starts dropped to 113,000 in Sep- 
tember, a seasonally adjusted rate of 1,230 000 
annually. 


First nine months 
(millions of dollars) Sept. 55 1955 1954 %=~ 
PRIVATE BUILDING 
Residential (nonfarm) 1,467 11973 9,624 +24 


Nonresidential*® ...... 717 5,507 4,580 +20 
PEED -ccvco doves 210 1,724 1,498 +15 
Commercial ........ 308 2,175 1,615 +35 

Offices lofts; ware- 
ere ree 101 805 692 +16 

Stores; restaurants 
SPENNE 660605552. 207 1,370 923 +48 
Religious ........... 70 539 418 +29 
Educational ........ 44©«C366—i‘<i‘sTCs—‘i‘ 
Hospital; institutions 31 265 250 +6 
Public utilities ...... 425 3326 3,203 +4 


*PRIVATE TOTAL. 2,758 22,046 18,727 +18 


PUBLIC BUILDING 


Residential .......... 21 196 269 —27 
Nonresidential ....... 395 3,339 3,534 —6 
industrial .......... 61 640 1,195 —46 
Educational ........ 231 1,871 1,575 +19 
Hospital; institutions 29 265 281 —6 
a ie casihi nical 128 949 746 «+27 
Highways ............ 495 2,925 2827 +3 
Sewer; water ........ 102 823 734 +12 
*PUBLIC TOTAL.. 1,243 9,013 8,926 +1 





*GRAND TOTAL.. 4,001 31,059 27,653 +12 


* Minor componente not shown, so total exceeds sum of parts. 
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Battery of B&G Universal Pumps for circulat- Circulation from chiller to cooling tower is 
= ing hot and cooled water through system. handled by B&G Universal Pumps. 


For quiet operation... 
the BaG Universal Pump 


In every detail, the B&G Universal 
Pump is designed for silent, vibra- 
tionless operation. The motor is 
specially constructed, tested and 
hand-picked for quietness. Sleeve 
bearings in both pump and motor i | 
. . . Suspension in ring-type rubber i | 
mountings and flexible spring cou- | 

: 


> teams ete ann ae te Ne tT 
- a 


plers, all contribute to quiet opera- 
tion. Other features include the leak- 
proof ‘““Remite”’ Seal, oil lubrication 
and hydraulically balanced impeller. 
The removable bearing frame per- 
mits servicing without breaking pipe 
connections—all the advantages of ' 
split case design! 
Send the coupon for complete data. ip 





BELL & GOSSETT COMPANY, Dept. EC-62, Morton Grove, Ill. 


Please send literature as checked — i 
(] Universal Pumps [] Evaporators [(] Condensers | 
(1 “SU” Heat Exchangers (] “WU” Heat Exchangers 


B&G Type "SU" Heat Exchanger PIO. «Being owns sions adsasgntun Oh kCenisanas aa ede péntaves 
+12 nd steam te water heat eanater. : 
‘ enerous heat transfer surface Bo gore nn oe aa bee we ha ci es oe see 4 
+ heats water instantly as required. M5 a 'nh-0cc os he Ween oo De en cin ve eu eee if} 
— Wide capacity range meets all water ita 
412 ' heating requirements. OITY. .ccvcccsssveccsucesccccvevesessecss eee STATE... ccce ccecesccccece coved abl 
parts. 
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floor lowers overhead 


In the retail grocery business—or in any business where pennies 
count—one way to cut maintenance expense is to specify Terrazzo. 
Traffic can’t hurt it, dirt can’t get a foothold in its smooth, joint- 
less surface. Upkeep is minimized; sales are stimulated by its 
inviting surface and traffic-directing patterns. Specify low-annual- 
cost Terrazzo for floors, wainscots, walls and stair- 


ways—wherever long life is required. See our 





catalog in Sweet’s. Use coupon for free AIA kit. 


THE NATIONAL TERRAZZO AND MOSAIC ASSOCIATION, INC. 





Room 404 : 


711 14th St., N.W. 
Send free AIA Kit to 


Name.. 


Washington 5, D. C. 


Firm... 
Street Address.. 
































(RELIGIOUS ART) 


B. Mooshbrugger 


It was inevitable that someone would accuse 
Le Corbusier of an irreligious attitude in 
the new chapel of Notre-Dame-du-Haut he 
designed for the French Dominicans (above 
and AF, Sept. 55). Another accusation we 
have heard is that Corbu was guilty of 
structural exhibitionism. Well, perhaps, but 
if so, he has good religious precedent for it, 
in the lovely bonnets worn by the French 








Sisters of Charity. These graceful canti- 
levers in cloth, called cornettes, were worn | 
commonly in the 14th Century in Europe, 

by both men and women. Cornette’s archi- 
tectural definition: “a roof poured full 
circle into tension like a horn.” 


Lure—D. Scherman 


(ALL FOR ALL) 
E. C. Lecker, Ellwood Irish and Sun Chien 
Hsiao of the Unistrut Corp. recently in- 
spected a school in Michigan which, like 4 
few others throughout the country, has re- 





placed conventional partitions between 
classrooms with low visual barriers, “space 
dividers,” which do not reach all the way 
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PARENTHESES 


to the ceiling. They liked it, and the chil- 
dren liked it; the teachers were not so sure. 
Part of the inspectors’ report: 

“ .. [we] observed the classrooms and 
talked with the second- and third-grade 
teachers. Their most severe criticism was 
the lack of sound control. The level of the 
noise in the classroom was quite high. The 
teachers felt this imposed too much of a 
limitation on the teaching program. How- 
ever, they agreed the sound problem did 
not seem to affect the children in any way. 
The second-grade teacher offered that the 
results of achievements tests at the end of 
the year were better than she had expected 
ge even though she had 
si many times felt she'd 
/~ >==33 been talking and had 
not been heard. One 


\ 










of her pupils one day 

remarked that she 

knew how to spell all the words the adja- 
cent third-grade pupils had been learning. 
The second-grade teacher also felt when she 
received the present first-grade class for 
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instruction next year the change would be 
less noticed by the pupils than in the in- 
dividual classroom scheme .. .” 


(NATURE) 


Sooner or later, if you manufacture some- 
thing strong, you have an elephant stand 
on it to demonstrate this. There are pro- 
fessional elephants who do nothing else. 
To wit, three recent press releases: 





“New York, N. Y.... If you want to 
prove the structural strength of a product, 
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place a 3,300-lb. elephant atop of it. That’s 


what Climate Control, Inc., of Sarasota, 


Fla., did with the ‘Monostructure’ panel 


which they use for both roofs and walls in 
their prefabricated houses. 

“What made this stunt unique is the 
fact that this plywood-faced panel has a 
paper honeycomb core. Union Bag & 
Paper Corp., who makes the honeycomb, 
reports that the concentrated load of the 
elephant caused only a very small deflec- 
tion, with full recovery. 





“Hollywood, Calif. . . . Sawhorses as- 
sembled in a matter of seconds using the 
new Chesney “Speed Clamps” are so sturdy 
tremendous loads of 
dead weight. In a recent demonstration 
two such sawhorses easily supported the 
tonnage of a full-grown elephant. 


they can support 





“St. Louis, Mo. ... HOLD IT! Hun- 
dreds of pounds of prancing elephant, yet 
%4” plywood does hold it. That’s because 
plywood is many wood panels, with grain 
of alternating sheets criss-crossed for 
added strength! Panels are bonded per- 
manently together with Monsanto adhe- 
sives. Douglas fir plywood offers all of 
wood’s warmth and beauty, is twice as 
strong as lumber but no heavier. 
to saw, finish, paint.” 

After a hard day before the cameras, Mr. 
Barrymore relaxes. 


Easy 








($$$) 


Like opera singers, baseball players, meat- 
packers, and dance teams, some architects 
and engineers have consultant business 
managers, whose purpose is to see that 
they play their cards right, not paying 





everything out in taxes—instead piling up 
something for a rainy decade. One method 
that many of these experts favor is some 
kind of incorporation. : 

Speaking before the Wisconsin Architects 
Assn. early this year, Edward T. Bardwell, 
an Equitable Life Assurance agent, in- 
dicated a way of gleaning the benefits of 
incorporation even in those states which, 
strictly speaking, prohibit it. 

“ ... It is quite a simple matter to ac- 
cept the job as an individual architect; 
allow the corporation to do all the drawings 
and technical work; and have the corpora- 
tion bill you for all services rendered and 
thereby circumvent a possible adverse sit- 
uation .... Perhaps the greatest opponent 
you will have is your own personal stigma 
based on the time-worn theory that the 
professions should not be incorporated. 
This theory, I fear, has lon since outlived 
its usefulness. 


“Perhaps the best way to understand the 


effect of taxation and its application to the 
partnership versus the corporation is to set 
up a typical situation. Let us assume that 
we have a partnership with two partners, 
each having a 50% interest; the partner- 
ship employs ten other people. It has a net 
eorned income, including the partnership 
drawing accounts, of $70,000 per year. Fhe 
effect on the two partners would be ...: 


“PARTNERS A & B 


Annual income ....--. ex $35,000 
Federal tat ....... 10,760 
Ste tA ass cde snes 1,937 
Soe. 000.408 . cescias ! 84 
Self-emp. tax ...-... : 60 (average) 
T ated GOs. i iia wikis 8a no VO 12,841 
; f 
Net income ....... das 22,159 


continued on p. 66 
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CURTAIN WALLS 
by GENERAL BRONZE 


selected for Houston’s first all-aluminum building 


The SECOND NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, now being com- 
pleted at Houston, Texas is another of America’s outstanding 
buildings with aluminum curtain walls and aluminum windows 
by General Bronze..This new, 24-story building will not only be 


2 ae See ee BP eS 
cB ee = 


Houston's largest and most modern building but 
will also be its first all-aluminum building. 


As the pioneer in aluminum curtain wall construc- 
tion and the foremost fabricator of fine aluminum 
windows, General Bronze has a world of practical 
experience to offer architects. This experience, 
gained from such well-known jobs as the Alcoa 
Building in Pittsburgh, the U.N. Building, Lever 
House, 99 and 460 Park Avenue Buildings in New 
York City, The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Building in Milwaukee, the Texaco Building in 
New Orleans and others is at your service. Why 
not call in the General Bronze representative as 
you plan new buildings. He can be of real assist- 
ance to you. Our catalogs are filed in Sweet's. 


@ SECOND NATIONAL BANK BLDG., 
Houston, Texas 
Architect: Kenneth Franzheim 
Contractor: W. S. Bellows Constr. Co. 
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_PERMATITE DIVISION—Custom-built Windows, Architectural Metal Work and Revolving Doors. 


ments confirmed by Prrispuacn Testims Lasoestoay 
CENELA «AL OMINEM HNDOW MANBFAC TURES ASseCuriON 








GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION + GARDEN CITY, N.Y. 


ION—Cu ALWINTITE DIVISION Stock-size Aluminum Windows — 
- BRACH MFG. CO. DIVISION—Multel, T. V., Rodio ond Electronic Equipment. STEEL WELDMENTS, INC.“DIVISION—Custom fabrication in steel and iron. 
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WITHIN PRICE LIMITS OF LOW-COST SYSTEMS | 


WHEN YOU CHOOSE THE. 
GHEE Ss ON) 


‘ 


| ortho-77 y 


10 MODELS IN 

ORTHO-77 LINE me 

The Gibson Ortho-77 fixture is ideal for q 

office, stores and school lighting. Superbly WITH THE 
constructed, durably finished. Beautifully 


designed. Highly efficient. ETL approved e > «eo LU SIVE ia tres 5 = aa y.Yo 3 * 


components. UL approved. Union made. 


Gibson quality throughout. 


Rule-of-thumb shows that fixtures represent about 50% can be installed so fast... actual savings in labor and 

of the total cost of a lighting system. The other 50% goes —_—‘ materials on installation are as high as 50%. 

for installation and materials. That is why Gibson de- This means that better lighting is possible within the 

signed its ORTHO fixtures and exclusive Un1-RAcE. limits of low-cost installations and restricted budgets. 
Because the Unt-RACE is so simple and quickly assem- Get full details and specifications on the OnTHO-77 and 


bled on the floor... and because Gipson ORTHO fixtures | Uni-RAcE fromyour Gibson representative, or write direct. 
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THE EXCLUSIVE GIBSON UNI-RACE* 


This rigid channel wireway has a shock-proof outlet for each fixture, provid- 
ing a permanent anchor and fixed power source. The Uni-Race can be easily 
and quickly assembled into sections up to 48 feet long, wired complete on 
the floor, then raised and hung as a unit—directly to the ceiling, stems, or 
1-Beam and Bulb-Ts through the use of special clamps. Alignment and spacing 
for fixtures are automatic. Fixtures can be hung by two men, without tools, 
at the rate of 45 to 55 per hour—in continuous rows or at any interval of 4, 8, 12 or more feet. Spacing 
can be changed, more units added, repairs made at any time without additional electrical work and 
without interrupting service to other fixtures on the circuit. The Uni-Race saves on conduit, receptacles, 
accessories; eliminates aligning extras. It can be shipped in advance of fixtures and outlets used to 
plug in temporary lighting during final construction and painting. Ortho-77 fixtures are as easy to 
change as a light bulb—anyone can do it, no tools or special skills needed. 





an | 
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Make masonry wall 
CONTROL JOINTS with 





Pending 





Use Blok-Joint with any stand- 
ard metal window sash block 


. . C- 
. <— 
No cutting or sawing ff Aas | 


& 







No special blocks 
necessary | 


No building 
paper or mortar 
filling needed 





















| 
| 
| 
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BLOK-JOINT is a “‘cross-shaped” rubber 
extrusion which greatly simplifies the 
construction of masonry wall control 
joints. It can be used with any standard 
metal sash block! Made of “100 year 
life’ rubber, it forms a secure interlock 
and adds stability to the wall. 


BLOK-JOINT is easily adapted to various 
types of wall construction—block walls, 
brick with block back-up, cavity walls 
and others. 





For simplicity, versatility and maximum 
effectiveness in control joints, specify 
Carter-Waters BLOK-JOINT. 


SEE for YOURSELF 


how BLOK-JOINT will fit 
your masonry wall 
construction! 


WRITE TODAY 


for FREE sample! Just 
fill in this coupon— 








Carter-Waters Corporation 
2440 Pennway Kansas City 8, Missouri 













Please send me a FREE sample and specifi- 
cations on the new Carter-Waters BLOK- 
JOINT. 


Name 





Address. 








Phone GRand 2570 








PARTNERS A & B 


| may permit professionals and other unin- 
| corporated businessmen to plow a portion 
| of their profits into a pension fund. And | 


| ing days of this year’s session which should 
_ elate anyone whose income fluctuates wide- 


| is to permit the taxpayer who, in one year 


| powerful 
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“(We have assumed each is filing joint | 
return with two children.) 

“The same situation on a corporation 
basis with same net profit, but having a 
qualified pension plan to syphon off $15,000 
a year of the profit of which two thirds is | 
going to the two stockholders: 


Annual income ............ $27,500 | 

Federal tax ........ 6,300 

Mette We sigs. .t. 1,445 

OO. 800. CEB. cic 2 
ES ee 7,787 
PR GION og dba sis 00 $19,713 
Pension contribution ..... 5,000 
Total tax-free value 
Received from 
GOTPOrTation ......00005. 24,713” 


But subsequent suggestions in Congress | 


for more immediate tax relief, Representa- | 
tive Thomas B. Curtis {R) of Missouri, a 
member of the House Ways and Means | 
committee, introduced a motion in the clos- 


ly from year to year, as some architects’ 
reputedly do. Representative Curtis’ idea | 


makes 150% of what he has made the pre- 
vious five years, to spread the bonanza over | 
the whole six-year tax period. It is expected | 
that the Bureau of Internal Revenue will | 
take a dim, penurious view of this, but | 
Congressman Curtis, as a member of the | 
Ways and Means Committee, | 
should be able to get his proposal good | 


| consideration, if well supported. He should | 


| 





wit cy. 


have a battery of T-squares behind him. 
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GET THE HELP OF AN EXPERT! 


Whether you need a functional school 
communications system ... a fine high 
fidelity music system for a luxurious 
motel...a modern intercom system 
for a new office building... or a rug- 
ged speaker network for an arena, 
your local Stromberg-Carlson sound 
specialist will give you dependable 
advice with no cost or obligation. 

He can help you plan a custom-en- 
gineered system that fits your needs 
exactly, selecting sound communica- 
tions equipment built by America’s 
oldest and most experienced manufac- 
turer in the field. He’ll also explain 
how your client can lease a Stromberg- 
Carlson system without a penny of 
capital investment. 

Take advantage of his service—find 
his name in our section of “Sweet’s 
Architectural File.” Or write us. 


STROM BERG-CARLSON® CO. 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
Sound Equipment Division 
1237 Clifford Ave., Rochester 21, N. Y. 


























THE FINE STRUCTURES REST ON 


> 
er 
FOUNDATIONS 


CONCRETE PILE CO. 
140 Cedar Street, New York 6, N. Y. 











BRANCH OFFICES in Principal Cities of the United States, Canada, 
Central and South America 






PAN AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


» New Orleans, 
ty. Louisiana 








PRUDENTIAL 
South Central + 
i) HOME OFFICE & 
Ss BUILDING ie 


| Jacksonville, 

















SINGING 
TOWER 


Mountain Lake, 
Florida 
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————Automatic Toor-< openings. male | aan 
easy and~pleasant to do business _ _—<tin, 
with this-laundry . give tt a 


edge over €ompetition! aes 





—“The~clients—for,whom | you design ~~~ 
stores, banks, restaurants, hotels, 

and other commercial buildings, 

will appreciate this automatic, 

functional feature that makes. 

buildings more profitable for owner 
-and_tenant.~ 


Improve property values and 
increase utility of buildings by 
providing for Stanley Magic Door 
Controls in construction plans 
and specifications. 


Without obligation, call in the 
Stanley Representative nearest you 
to make recommendations for your 
next business building: Mail 
coupon for informational literature 
= ow the, Magic. Carpet* Control 
‘Vand the Magic er Control 
| Hhotaelprtrich | 





"PATENTED U.S.A. AND CANADA 





+ 


U.S. PAT. NO. 2173455 Albert B. Adelman, president of the 
ARCHITECT: Adelman Laundry (above), Milwaukee, 
Bruce Boswell Grassold-Johnson & Wisconsin, says of his establishment's 

Associates, Milwaukee, Wisconsin Stanley Magic Carpet Controls 
. the comments from our customers 
INSTALLATION CONTRACTOR: have been most pleasing. The 
Jed Products, Royal Oak, Michigan convenience . . . as well as the safety 


are other important factors.’ 








THE STANLEY WORKS, MAGIC DOOR DIVISION 
O9N-M Lake Street, New Britain, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information about 
Stanley Magic Door Controls. 


‘ 
Wr Name 
fj 














if), Position 
REPRESENTATIVES on 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES O RU Addre 
City Zone State 








STANLEY TOOLS * STANLEYHARDWARE + STANLEYELECTRIC TOOLS + STANLEYSTEELSTRAPPING + STANLEY STEEL 
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(TIME) 





When Sculptor Lorado Taft executed the 
“Fountain of Time” to stand at the end of 
the midway in Washington Park, Chicago, 
32 years ago, his inspiration for the group 
of melancholy figures was drawn from lines 

by the English poet, Austin Dobson: 

“Time goes, you say—ah no: 

Alas. Time stays, we go.” 

According to the Chicago Daily News, 
Taft wanted his enormous 120’-long crea- 
tion to weather quickly, attaining “a rich 
soft tone which stone acquires only after 


generations of exposure.” So instead of 


marble he used a new process, casting the 
sculpture in a softer concrete composition 
made in part from Potomac River pebbles. 

Here is a detail of one of the figures in 
1922, perhaps about to say “Time goes, you 
say? My God!” 





His worn, worried expression was authen- 
tic. Below is a recent closeup of the same 
figure, only 32 years old, but like the rest 
of the statuary, sadly pitted and crumbled. 





Alas. Time stayed, he weathered. 
—W. McQ. 


























& BAILEY 
Pressure Units 











e 
f give SEAMAN’S BANK for SAVINGS 
, © . 5 
p indoor weather that satisfies everybody! 
S 
- THIS modern twelve-story addition to Manhat- 
tan’s financial district, Tuttle & Bailey High 
u Pressure Units will provide efficient, economical 
‘ year-around heating and cooling comfort . . . Type 
, MPW Wall Units are located under all windows 
: throughout the building, in banking areas and pri- 
‘ vate offices... Type MPD Ceiling Units are 
. installed in the dining areas. 
n 
: Operating on an all-air system, these double 
. duct units mix and discharge varying proportions 
. of heated and cooled air to provide a constant vol- 
ume at the exact temperature desired in individual Type MPD 
areas. This flexibility means one area can be heated cee — 
while another is cooled regardless of time of day 
or season. 

Savings in overall building and installation costs 
were effected by the use of conduit risers and 
branches which reduced floor-to-floor dimensions 
...a single primary equipment room resulted in 
more useable space . . . and the need for supplemen- 
tary equipment required for the operation of other 
types of systems was eliminated. In addition, utili- 

2 zation of 100% outside air for cooling when tem- 
e perature permits will save the cost of operating 
t compressors, pumps, and cooling tower during 


such periods. 


For complete information on the advantages of 
a high pressure air distribution system in new con- 
struction — or for remodeling — get in touch with 
your nearest Tuttle & Bailey Representative or write 
for Catalog No. 109 and Bulletin No. 110. 


It Ine 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 





See MPW 
xing Plenum 
Wall Unit 











VENTILATING AND HEATING 
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Money Talke 


---AND TALKS 


When budgets are figured close, the 
pipe that “talks” less money initially 
is usually heard above the pipe that 
quietly says, “‘durability.”” Unfortu- 
nately, the pipe with the low-first- 
cost talk has a habit of talking back, 
too. You know this story too well if 
you’ve watched a pipe repair job 
where low-first-cost pipe has failed 
prematurely. The initial “savings” 
can be wiped out many times in 
labor costs. 

You can save yourself a lot of head- 
ache, a lot of expense if you investi- 
gate longer-lasting wrought iron pipe. 
Write Department Z for our booklet, 
Proof by Performance. 


WROUGHT 
Rey 
PIPE 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 


Established 1864 
Clark Building - Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 















LETTERS 





Moosbrugger—Lire 





CORBU’S CHURCH 


Forum: 

Regarding Notre-Dame-du-Haut (AF, 
Sept. ’55), architecture may be sculpture 
if it functions as architecture first. Corbu 
showed us this admirably at Marseille. 

But now he has contradicted himself. The 
chapel cannot be explained away as further 
development; it is a very personal hunk of 
sculpture. It functions as architecture 


afterward. 
R. P. HARLOW 


Cambridge, Maas. 


Forum: 

At first glance, your layout on “Corbu 
Builds a Church” carries the viewer back 
to Holland and its wooden shoes. The depth 
of LeCorbusier’s perception is immense, I 
suppose, and he can see beauty in his type 
of church design that eludes the common 
man. For atmosphere in worship, give me 
the old Gothic, as awkward as it is to many. 
Perhaps the newest chapel of Notre-Dame- 
du-Haut “is as remarkable as its lofty site,” 
as your well-done story says, but it seems 
that a windmill might be more apropos in 
such surroundings than a church. Your 
story does not convince me that here is a 
chapel conducive to reverent worship by 
pilgrims. 

LESLIE G. ELMES,managing editor 


Episcopal Churchnews 
Richmond, Va. 


WINDOW WALLS 


Forum: 

Your analysis of air conditioning and 
the impact of fenestration (AF, July ’55) 
is an excellent and thoughtful study clear- 
ly showing that arbitrary and doctrinaire 
solutions are not proper, that many fac- 
tors will, if thoughtfully applied, produce 
varied solutions. 

MAX ABRAMOVITZ 


Harrison & Abramovitz, architects 
New York, N.Y. 


Forum: 

One of the most interesting articles I 
have read in Forum is “What’s Next in 
Window Walls?” This gives considerable 


continued on p. 78 





Striking in its simplicity ... 
designed for long-lasting, all- 
weather protection . . . maxi- 
mum efficiency, wherever 
lighting fixtures take a beating. 
IT’S MADE OF heavy die-cast aluminum 
throughout . . . 
dized for protection against sun, rain, 
dampness. 

THE UNIT INCLUDES a medium base 
porcelain lamp holder for one 150-Watt 
inside-frosted lamp and Flutex curved 
glass diffusers. The assembly is simple 


back plate with a captive held screw. 
APPLICATIONS COVER. . 
pitals, libraries, railway and bus stations, 
factories, public and office buildings .. . 
all institutions! 

FOR OTHER WALL 
BRACKETS in ex- 
terior line, write 
for data on... 
the “4 line’. DI- 
MENSIONS — 
(4-50) 8” high, 
11” wide, with a 
4%," projection 
from the wall. 








133° Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn 37, N. Y. 

















Here’s durability and 
performance. ..ina 
distinctive modern design 


satin-finished . . . ano- 


. a hinged door frame secured to a 


. schools, hos- 


: 


as See 
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VALVES and 
PIPH FITTINGS 






by 


WALWORTH 


These new corrosion-resistant valves and pipe | 
fittings are molded of rigid polyvinyl chloride. i 
They round out complete lines of 1 
Walworth Valves and Fittings of Steel, Stainless 
Steel, Bronze, Iron, and Special Alloys. A brochure 
explaining the complete Walworth PVC product story has 
been prepared for your information. Just send us 
your name and address. Walworth Company, General 
Offices, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
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factual data on a problem which has not 
had sufficient study and which is causing 
some concern in new building design in 
northern California. 
JOHN S. WALSH, director 
Commercial Sales 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co, 
San Francisco, Calif, 





Forum: 

Your article, “What Next for the Win- 
dow Wall?” by Henry Wright, is a very 
careful piece of analysis, particularly 
valuable because he does not hesitate to go 
into many of the questions that have 
troubled those who are interested in this 
new form of construction. Beyond answer- 
ing many of the questions, the article is 
also a provocative one, pointing the way 
toward new and better designs in this 
effort of enclosure of buildings. 

While we have all been inspired by the 


=~ Pal 4 ‘ 
10 ae : 
’ / 3 accounts of the new buildings, it is a great 
SS / 7 / ; < comfort to see a touch of reason once more 
4 y ' creeping in. 
r, y set y WALTER H. KILHAM JR. 
f / / y % O’Connor & Kilham, architects 
y, vA a New York, N.Y. 
me hail / ; 


Forum: 

Starting from the ideal wall which has 
no windows and proceeding to the Lever 
House which is all glass seems to be still 
a problem of the individual architect’s 


design. 
’ ae ” Your article is especially well composed 
e S a all and covers the subject completely. It is 


this type of information which helps all 
of us in the profession to render the client 
better service. 
Alberene Stone—the natural silicate stone—is weatherproof. Its low PAUL SCHELL 

: i . Schell, Deeter & Stott, architects 
absorbency prevents spalling and splitting in freezing temperatures. Pitteburgh. Pa. 
Its all-silicate mineral components resist chemical attack, staining and 
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—that are both durable and attractive. 














loss of surface polish. It requires no maintenance. 


Alberene Stone is supplied in two grades: Regular grade is medium 
hard, durable and economical. It has high chemical, weather resistance. 
And a pleasing bluish gray color. Serpentine grade is very hard with 
even higher resistance and durability. It takes a high hone finish that 
is bluish black; also a polished finish that is jet black. Since there is a 
substantial difference between the two grades, it is important that the 
proper grade be clearly stated in the specifications. 


That’s why Alberene Stone window stools have recently been shipped 
to many of the finest new hospitals in the country including: Provi- 
dence Hospital, Washington, D. C.; Baptist Memorial Hospital, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Coney Island Hospital, New York; and the Grady 
Hospital, Atlanta, Ga. 


For information and technical assistance, address: Alberene Stone 
Corporation, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


MANHATTAN’S PIMPLE 


Forum: 

I read with great interest your article in 
the August issue, “Could This Be Times 
Square Tomorrow?” and I was surprised 
to see the problem approached from a pure- 
ly academic point of view. While both solu- 
tions were concerned with the existing ills 
prevailing on Times Square, such as con- 
gestion, lack of pedestrian space, nonexis- 
tence of “square” in its true sense, they 
failed to recognize the problem as one of 
large-scale city planning. 

Times Square is just a pimple on the face 
of New York City, caused by malnutrition 
and bad blood. The solution is not an over- 
pass—obsolete before it is even finished— 
nor is it an elevated level separating the 


pedestrians from the ground, which is the 
source of most of the activity and interest, 
but it is the solution of New York City 
traffic, of the parking problems and major 
circulation. One simply cannot take one 
area of the city, isolate it from the rest and 
find a solution. Such “cure” would be pure- 
ly academic and must necessarily fail. 


GEORGE A. HARTMAN 
Forest Hills, N.Y. 
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The hangar is designed for 25 psf roof load and 15 psf horizontal wind force. Rear columns are bolted to deep concrete piers since 
they must withstand a pull of 14 tons per column from the weight of the cantilevered roof structure, which amounts to only 11.8 psf. 


} 


has no coiwmne... 


cantilever construction spans 120 ft. 


at cost of only $2.40 per sa. ft. 


@ The hangar area of this efficiently- 
designed building of Temco Aircraft 
Corporation at Greenville, Texas, is 
completely unobstructed by support- 
ing columns. The clear area measures 
120 ft. deep x 432 ft. long x 30 ft. high. 

The roof is carried on 120 ft. steel 
truss cantilevers, connected by means 
of rocker joints to 56 ft. tall inner col- 
umns, which in turn are joined to 19 
ft. outer columns placed 40 feet far- 
ther back. The space between the two 
rows of columns is conveniently used 
for workshops, parts storage, and 
“offices. 

The prefabricated Structural Steel 


USS STRUCTURAL STEEL 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK NOW 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH . 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. 

UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 

UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


framework for this hangar was bolted 
together in only six working days. The 
framing cost $2.40 per sq. ft. Framing 
and roofing cost $3.26, and the com- 
plete building including services, 
foundations, and 32,400 sq. ft. of con- 
crete apron totaled $5.06 per sq. ft. 
Approximately 1,000 tons of Struc- 
tural Steel were used in the building 
framework. Speedy construction was 
an important factor in holding down 
costs. 

Where economy of construction is 
coupled with dramatic design, that’s 
where you'll find versatile Structural 
Steel. Moneywise, Structural Steel is 













the most economical of load carrying 
materials. Also, it’s the strongest and 
most versatile. It will withstand more 
abuse than other structural materials, 
effectively resisting tension, torsion, 
compression and shear. Once enclosed 
in buildings, it lasts indefinitely. No 
maintenance required. 

Structural Steel may be riveted, 
bolted or welded, and may be erected 
in any weather in which men can 
work. Since steel members are fabri- 
cated indoors, weather can have no 
effect on the quality of workmanship. 
For further details, return the at- 
tached coupon. 


United States Steel Corporation 
525 William Penn Place, Room 4947 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send me my free copy of 


HOT ROLLED CARBON SHAPES AND PLATES. 
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| Forum: 

The work done on the Unistrut structural] 
system (AF, July ’55) is extremely inter- 
esting. I am particularly struck with the 
idea of the standard space gusset plate. 

However, I am not quite sure about the 
usefulness of the system. The whole prob- 
lem of standardization is a very vexed one. 

The advantages of standardization are, 
ot course, the reduced cost due to mass pro- 
duction, and the availability of components. 
The disadvantage is the very greatly in- 
creased weight of construction, which has 
to deal with much larger spans than are 
required in every single case and to allow 


















































































emp, HARYES S. 1644 


Forum: 
Forum carried in its Aug. ’55 issue (pp. 


21-25) a report of the Federal Construc- 


+ 
1 im tion Contract Act (S. 1644)—a measure 


i This tag or label on your product that has been supported by the National 





ie | for the worst possible ground which only 
/ | S/o occurs in a few instances. 
if : | ——seaer hip « Complete demountability is, of course, 
th <= possible, but is it really wanted? Here in 
hs on | England we have had a rather interesting 
Ae | development in schools during the last few 
Nee | For the name of the manufacturer ‘ years which, although = 5% much apt: 
i 3 of this sliding glass door, write to modest scale, seems to indicate that flexibil- 
i our Sales Department. ity is not now considered so important as it 
H 2 i was a few years ago. Immediately after the 
Mil. war it was an almost universal ruling that 
i iF i internal cross walls should be avoided in 
Ail classroorn blocks, so that the size and num- 
t | , , ber of classrooms could be changed at will. 
iH Architect, builder, manufacturer, home owner . . . everyone profits when Today this stipulation is almost completely 
1) sliding glass doors and screens... one of today’s most popular home given up, certainly for primary and secon- 
im | features ...are made of Harvey Quality Aluminum Extrusions. Such dary schools, and a number of schools are 
"a | doors can be shipped knocked down, assembled at the site with perfect ae per. Si psenerbetgpetye: 39 anaes 
I | fit, thanks to the consistent accuracy of Harvey Extrusions. The development suggested by Unistrut 
il Because the strength of custom-designed Harvey Extrusions actually is almost exactly opposite, and very much 
ane exceed specification requirements, doors built from them rarely need more ambitious than any of the early 
ie maintenance or repair ...a feature which sells itself. schemes have been. A doubt may therefore 
we be expressed as to whether its cost might 
M : Send today for our latest brochure, “Aluminum Extrusions.” not outweigh the advantages. 
mh | FELIX J. SAMUELY, consulting engineer 
j H London, England 
aa MAKING THE MOST OF ALUMINUM... FOR EVERYONE 
‘N | 
y 
i 














helps stress quality design and con- : 
4 HARVEY ALUMINUM SALES, INC struction. Write to us and learn how it Electrical Contractors Assn. 


iH | It is the first thor ly objective ac- 
t ii TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA can aid your sales and merchandising. t ae fi 4 orough y - ° 
| BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES — at we have seen in the gener 
ne business press. Your correspondent and 
i . 2 , : 

i } Harvey is a leading independent producer of aluminum extrusions in all alloys and all sizes, special extrusions, your editors did a creditable job. : } 

iit ; press forgings, hollow sections, structurals, rod and bar, forging stock, pipe, tube, impact extrusions, aluminum GEORGE B. ROSCOE, director of public relations 
mit he screw machine products and related products. Also similar products in alloy steel and titanium on application. National Electrical Contractors Assn. 
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AmBridge Standard and Long 
Span Steel Joists are prefabri- 
cated and delivered to the job 
ready for immediate use. 


* 


Their light weight means less 
deadioad—permits economy in 
structural supports. 


* 


Easily erected in any kind of 
weather. 


Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - ATLANTA - 
HOUSTON - LOS ANGELES - MEMPHIS + MINNEAPOLIS - 


N 
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Richland Junior-Senior High School, Richland Township, Allegheny County, Pa. 
Architects: Joseph Hoover, and Franklin, Douden & Associates. 
General Contractor: Rea Construction Company 


"On this large school 


New-Design Steel Joists 
saved us time and money 


AND WE GOT STRONGER, SAFER, MORE MODERN BUILDINGS, TOO!” 


e The new Richland Junior-Senior 
High School plant in Richland Town- 
ship, Allegheny County, Pa., is as 
handsome and modern as you'll find 
anywhere. 

Built solidly on and around a strong 
frame of structural steel, fabricated and 
erected by American Bridge, it bids fair 
to become a model for similar light oc- 
cupancy structures. 

Contributing to the strength and 
safety of the buildings are AmBridge 
steel joists, which are used throughout 
for all roof and floor supports. 

105 tons of new-design AmBridge 
standard steel joists, and accessories, 


and 60 tons of AmBridge long span steel! 
joists and accessories were used for the 
roof supports of the 72’ x 154’ audi- 
torium; for the floor and roof supports 
of the 61’ x 325’ classroom area; and for 
the roof supports of the 120’ x 124’ gym- 
nasium. 

In the words of the contractor: “On 
this large school, these new-design Am- 
Bridge steel joists saved us time and 
money, and we got stronger, safer, more 
modern buildings, too.” 

For further information about the 
time-and-labor saving advantages of 
new-design AmBridge steel joists, con- 
tact the nearest sales office, or write. 


FREE BOOKLET FOR YOU: If you design or build light occupancy structures, 
this free booklet points the way to faster, simpler, better, more profitable construc- 
tion. It is the only complete steel joists catalog with design information for spans 


up to 120’ which you can use to improve your construction methods . . . 


and make 


more profit out of future jobs. WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY! 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BALTIMORE - BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - 


eae ee 


CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER - DETROIT - ELMIRA - GARY 
NEW YORK - ORANGE - PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. - ROANOKE - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO - TRENTON 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


AMBRIDGE STEEL JOISTS 
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For oil or grease laden air. The 
newly redesigned Vertical Discharge 
Root Ventilator exhausts air straight 
up at high velocity. It keeps harm- 
ful residue off the roof . . . prolongs 
roof life. 


S] VEL Low-SiLHOUETTE 


For whisper-quiet operation 
on schools, hospitals. The all- 
new Centrifugal Roof Ventila- 
tor runs at low speeds, moves 
large. volumes of air efficiently 
against static pressures. 


ROOF VENTILATORS 


Low in silhouette . . . distinctively 
profiled . . . these units blend well 
What's 


more, they deliver all the air 


with modern architecture. 


you pay for, All performance 
ratings are the output of the 
completely assembled unit . 


obtained from wind tunnel tests as 


per Standard Test Code for Power Roof 


Ventilators . . 


of Commerce Standard 178-51. Capacities 


up to 40,900 CFM. Send for 
catalogs today. 


3 New catalogs 








T MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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For normal industrial air. The 
Power-Flow Roof Ventilator is a 
ruggedly built unit in an aero- 
dynamically correct, weatherproof 
housing. Most popular of all on 
modern factories. 


. conform to U. S. Department 


MAIL COUPON 
TODAY 


DeBOTHEZAT FANS, Dept. AF-1155 
Division of American Machine and Metals, Inc. 
East Moline, Illinois 


Please send catalogs on your following 
ventilators .. . 

C) Centrifugal, for quiet operation 

() Vertical Discharge, for oil or grease laden air 
{) Power-Flow, for normal industrial air 

L) All three ventilators 


roof 


FiRM 


ADDRESS 
ciTy ZONE STATE 


ATTENTION MR. 
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INDUSTRY EDUCATION 


Forum: i 

Your editorial in the August issue ex- 
presses what needs to be said to architects 
all over the country. 

Too many engaged in building regard 
the building as an end in itself rather 
than a tool for the use and service of those 
occupying the building when completed. 

I regret to note that the conference on 
industry-wide education called by the AIA 
did not invite the National Association of 
Building Owners & Managers. I believe 
they could offer information on many 
matters which would be of value in the 


design and construction of commercial 
buildings. 
JOSEPH R. BEHAN, manager 
Building Department 
Central National Bank 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Forum: 


With great interest I have read your 
article on unified education for the total 
process of building. This is water for my | 
mill. You will remember my “Appraisal 
of the Architect as a Master Builder” 
(AF, May ’52). Such a general educa- 
tional plan, as you suggest, could bring 
the urgently necessary integration of the 
building field. In your list of services to 
be integrated, I missed skilled labor. The 
problem o”* educating the workmen prop- 
erly for building does belong, in my opin- 
ion, to the whole scheme though certainly 
the main teaching will be in the field. I 
have found that also the architect should 
at least get a whiff of the manual process 
of building and have that made part of 
his education. In Harvard I made it a 
requirement that every student, before he 
got a degree, had to give evidence that for 
at least three or four months in the sum- 
mer he had been with a contractor, acting 
as the assistant to the clerk of the works 
or to the supervisor. 

WALTER GROPIUS, architect 


The Architects Collaborative 
Cambridge, Maas. 


GLASS PRICES 


Forum: 

In the April FoRUM an article and chart 
using 1947-’49 as a base left an impression 
that glass prices have increased substan- 
tially since 1947 as compared with prices 
of other building materials. Your article 
and chart do not tell the whole story, and 
for this reason may be misleading. 

An index of prices using 1935 as a base 
shows that building materials increased 
55%, window glass 20% and plate glass 
15% during the period from 1935 to 1946 
(before price controls were removed). From 
1935 to 1954, building material prices in- 
creased 166%, window glass 112% and 
plate glass 84%. 

Another index using 1946 as the base 


continued on p. 90 
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architect for the magnificent 


—says Mr. M. Lapidus, 


‘, .. it was possible to start erec- 
tion . . . as soon as plans were 


CONCRETE 


Fontainebleau Resort Hotel 


in Miami Beach, Florida, and added: 


sufficiently advanced .. .” 


plex structure . . 


. reinforced concrete also 
gave us elegance, lightness, and 
grace throughout the entire com- 


@ “. . . concrete and reinforcing 
steel were immediately available 
... there was never a question of 
delivery of any special framing 


and materials .. . 


@ “. . . reinforced concrete proved 
to be the most flexible medium" 













@ ‘... lower budget estimates with 
reinforced concrete throughout"’ 
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~ se your finished 
| flooring... 

e. she'd rather 

Dae have 


A LOOM 


Naturally, you have to satisfy the lady! You 
can, by installing LOMA LOOM carpet... 
over cement, plywood, tile, sub-flooring . . . 
it makes a complete flooring without nailing 
or underlay. And LOMA LOOM is just as 
easy to maintain. Burns and stains can be 
cut out and invisibly replaced! Because of 
the built-in sponge-rubber cushion, LOMA 
LOOM is shockproof, noiseproof and actual- 
ly insulates! LOMA LOOM is the smartest 
answer to every decorating and maintenance 
problem. Write to our Sales Agents today 
for samples and details. 





Te a Ae Oa 
5 os b. 








Loma Loom makes the perfect finished wall- 
to-wall carpet floor under the new F.H. A. 
ruling. 


Selling Agents, WEIL BROS. TEXTILES, INC., 
31 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL § CO. INC. 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 

















The carpet with the UE os ie Syracuse 
built-in sponge- BERVEN CARPETS CORP. .............. Los Angeles-San Francisco 
wile Meshkion — VOL T. BLACKNALL ©O. 0.0... oscececsse Atlanta-Birmingham 
pg tes ie the EMPIRE INDUSTRIES ... Detroit 
now in three qualities : THEODORE JOHNSON CARPET CO....St. Paul-Chicago-Dallas 
FUTURA KEE MAN CO. Pawtucket 
NUTREND I i ee ae Seattle 
‘3 A. D, RADINSKY & SONS Denver 

SUPER ROYAL RUBBER CO, ES TR Akron 
: . LEAS WILF CORP. 5... .csccscstecsciceos Baltimore-Philadelphia 
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shows that window glass prices increased 
approximately the same as other building 
materials with plate glass prices increas- 
ing at a substantially lower rate. 

The index charted by ForuM, using 1947- 
’49 as the base, tends to show plate and 
window glass prices at a disadvantage for 
the reason that other building materials 
had advanced more rapidly during the year 
1946 and also during the first part of the 
base period. 

Thus you can see that depending upon 
the base period selected, entirely different 
results appear. It is our feeling that the 
index using 1935 as a base presents a fairer 
picture because it compares prices over a 
longer period of time. 

In discussing glass price increases your 
article stated: “Manufacturers cited no spe- 
cial causes such as an exceptional rise in 
labor costs or the price of their raw ma- 
terials.” However, using the base period 
1947-’49 labor costs have increased 63%, 
soda ash (one of the basic raw materials of 
glass) has increased 43%, while plate and 
window glass prices have increased some 
32-33%. 

P. A. KETCHUM, assistant to the president 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


@ Forum's chart was based on data from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, which uses 1947-’49 as the basis 
for all its statistical series.—eD. 


FIRE! 


Forum: 

Your organization should be commended 
for your excellent presentation of fire pro- 
tection (AF, Aug. 55). However, I believe 
that roof venting has been overemphasized. 

The means of controlling the spread of 
fire should be listed in order of their im- 
portance. Complete automatic sprinkler 
protection is the primary means. This is @ 
time-proven method which is not hindered 
by heat or smoke density. Adequate first- 
aid firefighting equipment should of course 
be provided along with the sprinklers. 

Next in importance is area subdivision 
to prevent the spread of fire in case of 
sprinkler impairment or depletion of the 
water supply. The only proven method for 
this subdivision is by story-height fire walls. 
In spite of the needs of production lines, 
when the potential fire hazard and loss in 
production are recognized by management, 
arrangements can frequently be made for 
full-height walls with properly protected 
openings. When not possible, draft curtains 
and roof venting are the only alternative. 
We know of no research or tests which have 
conclusively shown that the combination of 
draft curtains and roof vents, although 
recognized as effective to a degree, is the 
equivalent of a fire barrier or have estab- 
lished proper venting ratios to reasonably 
assure a minimum of fire spread. The recent 
tests by the Factory Mutual Laboratory on 
draft curtains and roof vents showed they 
had merit but the tests were not of suf- 


continued on p. 94 
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So precise and sensitive 


The Pneumatic Round borrows the force-balance 
principle from precision industrial instruments to 
provide an automatic self-check on every change in 
the signal. It introduces a tiny new low-mass bimetal 
element so sensitive that it responds almost instantly 
to temperature changes. The result is the most precise 
modulation, the fastest response of any pneumatic 
thermostat on the market. And this means effi- 
cient working and living temperatures. 
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So beautiful, so easy to decorate 


The simplicity and beauty of the new Pneumatic 
Round complement all modern interiors. The bronze- 
colored metal cover may be: lifted off and painted 
to blend with the color of walls or furnishings. 
Setting and reading are simplified by one easy- 
to-read scale which serves both the thermometer 
and the setting indicator. Adjustable stops inside 
allow your client to limit the temperature range 
or lock the desired setting in place if he wishes. 











So mechanically superior in detail 


1. New flexible plug-in tubes will not crimp or 
collapse. 

2. Quick calibration by simply turning screw with 
screwdriver. 

3. Easily adjusted throttling range. 

4. Simple plug-in gauge easily tests branch line air 
pressure. 

5. Bronze-colored cover may be lifted off and painted 
to blend with walls. 

6. Tight filter keeps air clean. 

7. Simpler construction with fewer parts. 

8. Flush or surface mounting. For modernization, a 
special adaptor plate covers hole left by old 
thermostat. 


Honeywell 
HH) Fiit i Cotrols 


112 offices across the nation 
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a » 4’ x 4’ unit. 


} we oo saath Ss completely eae ; 
med and tab-loc into a one-piece 

assembly for convenient maintenance, hap ty = 

superior appearance and greater durability. 


Glass shield—Standard is Corning Alba-Lite, 
fine-ribbed translucent opal glass, an 
excellent diffusing mediurn. Other types 

of glass are available as desired. 











Sturdy, rigid frames provide secure 
mounting, and are designed to 
prevent light leaks around edges. 





Send for Sulletin 552-L 


GARGCY Quality by Design 


‘Garden City Plating & Mfg. Co., 1736 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 
in Canada: Garcy Co. of Canada, Ltd., 191 Niagara St., Toronto 
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ficient scope to develop standards for their 
use, 
The third factor is the reduction of com- 
bustibles. 
J. A. WILSON, engineer 
Factory Mutual Engineering Division 
Norwood, Maas. 


Forum: 


. We are pleased to see it. 
E. W. FOWLER, director of codes and standards 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
New York, N.Y. 


Forum: 

The article is well prepared and should 
be helpful in pointing the way to better 
fire protection for warehouses and indus- 
trial plants. 

It is unfortunate that “... water damage 
of building contents, a major factor in fire 
losses .. .” has been linked with automatic 
sprinkler protection The fact remains that 
automatic sprinklers, in relation to their 
effectiveness in controlling fires, cause less 
water damage than hose streams. And it 
must be realized also that without some 
water damage the fire damage is usually 
total. 

The blow torch test, such as that shown 
in the article, can be deceptive. Relatively 
few of the so-called fire retardant paints 
offer protection comparable with their cost. 
Those giving a thick vesicular coat when 
subjected to heat are doubtless the more 
effective ones. 

In mentioning fibrous insulating and 
acoustic boards you have not differentiated 
between the noncombustible and combustible 
varieties. The latter can contribute to rapid 
spread of fire and the “flameproofed” 
varieties should certainly be considered 
with due caution “where the fire hazard is 
critical.” 

NOLAN D. MITCHELL, consultant 


Washington, D.C. 


continued on p. 99 





@ In its fire prevention article Forum pointed to a 
picture of a 700,000 sq. ft. precast deck (above) as 
an example of poor planning for fire control—-not 
because the deck was made of concrete, which is 
widely known as a fireproofing material, but because 
the huge roof was apparently unvented. Forum is as 
red-faced to learn that its example was ill-chosen 
as it is happy to learn that this record-breaking 
expanse of precast concrete roof is vented as an aid 
to fire protection. The continuous vent appears as @ 
broad line at the left of the picture.—egp. 
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(Epwarps 


...is everywhere! 


Wherever constant accuracy 

is needed, you'll find Edwards 
Synchromatic Clock Systems. 
Here are a few of the thousands 
of Edwards installations in schools 


and hospitals around the country. 


OSTEOPATHIC HOSPITAL 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


DEAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Deal, New Jersey 


SANTA ROSA HOSPITAL 


San Antonio, Texas 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


Clinton, lowa 


ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL 
Portland, Oregon 


CENTRAL CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 
Jacksonville, Florida 


ST. VINCENT’S HOSPITAL 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


ELIZABETH KENNY SCHOOL 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


WATERBURY HOSPITAL 


Waterbury, Connecticut 


VALLEY JR. HIGH SCHOOL 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 


MERCY HOSPITAL 
Fort Scott, Kansas 


WILLIAMSPORT JR. HIGH SCHOOL 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
ST. VINCENT’S HOSPITAL 


Phoenix, Arizona 


WATERMAN GRADE SCHOOL 


W aterman, Illinois 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HEALTH 
Bethesda, Maryland 


UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 


Storrs, Connecticut 


BUFFALO VETERAN HOSPITAL 
Buffalo, New York 


DANIEL WEBSTER SCHOOL 
Stockton, California 


ATHENS GENERAL HOSPITAL 
Athens, Georgia 
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BROOKLYN BRIDGE 


Forum: 


Thank you for your article “What Hap- 
pened to the Brooklyn Bridge” in the April 
Forum (also AF, Aug. 55). We humans 
are too often foolish in allowing our lovely 
views to be obliterated. Usually it is by 
undergrowth along our highways. On 
Brooklyn Bridge by thoughtless renova- 
tions—and the view used to be grand. Let’s 
get it back; here is how: 


Erect, on the present structure, a new 
hollow, square sightseeing platform. This 
platform to be accessible by steps from the 
present footwalk. To be located above the 
present electric wires and lights, over the 
traffic lanes, but below the Roebling struc- 
tural cables—near enough to the extreme 
bridge sides so as to have a good sightline 
of the panorama (see sketches — 
Cost? Insignificant! 


GREGORY COOPER, architect and engineer 
Wayland, Mass. 
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© But, the bridge does not look like that—Roebling’s 
cables come down to the bottom chord of the floor 
truss. Hence Keader Cooper’s platform would pro- 
ject above the bridge structure and seriously detract 
from its beauty.—eD. 


PHILADELPHIA’S REDEVELOPMENT 


Forum: 


Your article on Philadelphia’s Redevelop- 
ment (AF, July ’55) is a magnificent re- 
port, not only in its content but in its 
presentation. 

I would like to get 50 copies of this report 
in order to bring it tp the attention of the 
leaders of our community herein Richmond 
in the hope that some, if not all, of the far- 
sightedness in what Philadelphia is doing 
might stir them. 

Congratulations on the consistent high 
level of your campaign on urban redevel- 
opment. 


WILLIAM WISE BOXLEY, president 
Everett Waddey Co. 
Richmond, Va. 


FORUM: 


Congratulations for having captured in 
your exciting article the real meaning of 
Philadelphia’s renaissance. 

RoBerT T. MCCRACKEN, president 
Ropert T. McCRACKEN, chairman 
Executive Committee 
Greater Philadelphia Movement 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











A system of multi- movable 
steel wardrobe ra with either a 
chalkboard (blackboard) or a cork- 
board (bulletin board for pictures, 
maps, etc.) back. These sturdy, weld- 
= gy 3g units = (1) 

eans for holding coats, hats, over- 
shoes and lunch boxes in an efficient 
and orderly manner; (2) Chalkboards 
or corkboards to aid class instruc- 
tion; (3) Efficient, large capacity, 
space-saving wardrobe units, that go 
wherever needed, fit any space, and 
permit complete flexibility in room 
arrangement. 
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WALLMOUNT OVERSHOE™- 
Mount on wall at 

level... extend 1114” out from wall, 

Interlock to.make rack of any length. 

No. B3 Watmenet Overshoe Rack 3’2” long 

No. B-4 Wallmount Overshce Rack 4’2” jong 








Write for Bulletin SL-48 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
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‘OlDooR 


Only fabric-covered door with ‘‘Multi-V" construction 
for lifetime ease of operation—without ‘‘air bellows.” 
Types and sizes to solve every space problem—large 
or small. Motor-driven or manual, providing maximum 
space-saving flexibility in any design. Widest choice 
of colors and vinyl-fabric textures. Track always con- 
cealed—with or without cornice. See Sweet's File or 
your FOLDOOR distributor for details. 





HOLCOME & HOKE 


lol-Bak 


FOLDING DOOR 





GREAT 





now you can specity 
folding doors tor every need 
from one complete line 


of recognized quality 


FOLDOOR 


Ys df ay A y, C4 


First in the moderate-cost field with: Truss-embossed 
hinges top and bottom; rigid ‘‘Multi-V’’ construction 
assures pantograph action throughout. Cornice, nylon 
trolley wheels, metal hardware, textured vinyl fabric. 
Specify for homes, institutions, hotels, apartments, 
schools, industrial or commercial projects. Eleven 
sizes: five widths, 2’-0” to 4’-0"; three heights, 66”, 
6’82" and 8’0’. See distributor or write. 


Quality leader in the economy field. Approved and favored by leading home 
builders. Three widths, 2’8”, 3’0”, 40", and two heights, 6’6”, 6’8/2”. Vinyl 
fabric in three decorator colors. See your FOLDOOR-FOL-BAK distributor. 


Holcomb & Hoke Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
1545 Van Buren Street, Indianapolis, Indiana) « In CANADA: FOLDOOR of Canada, Montreal 26, Quebec 


INSTALLING DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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HONEYLITE (shown above. actual size) 
installation is simple, inexpensive. For 


full ceilings, aluminum: T-bars are 
used to suspend HONEYLITE 


Gimbels builds for the future  “Hnertiie ssreltetior 


with HONEYLITE * 


recessed lighting fixtures. 


For beauty, for life-long economy of operation, and for sales —Gimbels has installed HONEYLITE 
luminous ceilings throughout its new Cheltenham, Philadelphia store. In the luxuriant, shadow-free 
light of a HONEYLITE ceiling, merchandise moves faster because it looks better. 

But there’s more to HONEYLITE than meets the eye! Its thousands of hexagonal, aluminum honey- 
comb cells break up sound so effectively that a HONEYLITE ceiling has a noise reduction coefficient 
of .46! This means a luminous ceiling of uninterrupted beauty—a ceiling that minimizes the need for 
separate acoustical installations that add to cost and detract from appearance. Before you build 

or redecorate, find out more about HONEYLITE, the UL approved, all-metal ceiling that 

transmits light with 95%-plus efficiency. . . permits free circulation of air around 
lighting units... leaves sprinkler heads unblocked for immediate operation 

in case of fire. Additional information upon request. 


P HONEYLITE LIGHT-DIFFUSING 
PRS ACOUSTICAL ALUMINUM HONEYCOMB 
CEILINGS ARE A DEVELOPMENT OF 





CEL PRODUCTS INC. ; 


DEPT. A. 951-61sT STREET 3: 
CAKLAND B. CALIFORNIA ° 
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Men behind the blueprints in this month’s FoRUM 








the magazine of building 


ARCHITECT: I. M. Pei has dedicated himself to raising 
the design standards of speculative building. For this 
purpose he could not have allied himself with a more 
receptive, more productive client: he works exclusively 
for Realty Tycoon William Zeckendorf, one of the in- 
dustry’s biggest thinkers and one of architecture’s most 
active patrons. The latest product of their imaginative 
teamwork is the striking cluster of commercial build- 
ings in Denver known as Mile High Center (p. 128). 


CLIENT: Frank H. Neely (top left) and Richard H. Rich 
both joined up in 1924 with an Atlanta institution, 
Rich’s, Inc., the great department store of Richard’s 
Uncle Walter. Smart people said that the company’s 
then-new store was in the wrong place, too far from 
Atlanta’s newer uptown shopping section. But stand- 
ing pat where they were, the vigorous new heads of 
Rich’s attracted Atlanta to them, plus the shopping 
of a large surrounding area. When they decided to 
build a branch store in Knoxville, Tenn. they picked 
another out-of-the-way site and formed a team of archi- 
tects and consultants to devise a building that would 
draw the crowds (p. 152). By now, respect is given the 
unorthodox planning of these two men whose inde- 
fatigable work in civic affairs and whose habit of 
guiding educational, eleemosynary, and hospital organi- 
zations puts them close to people. 


LIGHTING CONSULTANT: Abe Feder is best known for 
his stage lighting successes on Broadway (his biggest: 
Sonja Henie’s Ice Review; his latest: “Inherit the 
Wind”), but he has also had an important part in light- 
ing many buildings. His biggest: the UN headquarters 
in New York; his latest, Rich’s Department Store in 
Knoxville. At Rich’s he used theatrical techniques to 
focus the city’s attention on the store’s off-beat location 
and to spotlight its colorful walls of glazed brick and 
porcelain enamel steel. To maintain a lively interest in 
the architect’s use of new materials, Feder put tinted 
filters in his spots by which he can change the build- 
ing’s colors at the flick of a switch. 
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ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA—PART III 
Another in a series of articles 
exploring where architecture stands in America 


and what is happening to change its future 


THE MANUFACTURER’S ROLE 


Chemistry has changed his materials, technology has revolutionized his production, but his complicated 
distribution system is still based on hydra-headed customers hard to reach, hard to align 


_ Granite helped build the great halls of Fgypt; brick 
» shaped the ziggurat cities of the Euphrates; colored 
_ glazed tile flashed back the sun from the later Persian 
masonry domes; marble cast shadows from the Hellenic 
sun of the Parthenon; concrete held together the vaults 
>» of Roman baths; and French sandstone accepted the in- 
| tricate carving of figures of saints fronting the ca- 
|. thedrals. It is impossible to think of an architecture 
without its characteristic materials, whose manufac- 
turer is in the most intimate way a participant in design. 

In many ways the building industry manufacturer 
"+ resembles other manufacturers, but there are impor- 
tant differences as to his basic materials. A building 
producer is habitually most conservative in choosing 
them. Yet even he is no longer content with the simple 
and the natural, and increasingly he “designs” his basic 
materials to specifications, producing synthetic ones. 
When a British scientist asks “what single molecular 
structure would best serve all the purposes of a wall,” 
he puts the modern attitude in its radical form. That 
is the way chemical technology works, no matter what 
industry it works for. We shall see that this transfor- 
mation, coming belatedly in the building field, is not 
without major friction (p. 119). 

When it comes to the actual fabrication (i.e., pre- 
assembly) of building parts, differences between build- 


Ef <« 
| Strip mill, at US Steel’s new Fairless plant, 
illustrates the newer type of “synthetic” ma- 


terial represented by metals and plastics. But 
building uses only 16% of steel output. 





Photo opp.: Andreas Feininger—Lire 
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Prepared by ForuM’s editors with the aid of Jerry Tallmer 


ing and other industries—especially our typical mass 
production consumer industries—stand forth. 

First, this is because the building enterprise is so big 
and complex that no single manufacturer produves large 
buildings complete. Not even the “package builders” 
who take an order for a complete chemical plant dom- 
inate their suppliers of parts the way General Motors 
first dominated and finally absorbed makers of batteries, 
magnetos, motors, wheels, transmissions. At a time 
when buildings themselves are ever more complex and 
have to be closely integrated, the manufacturer is still 
part of a federation, not a combine; he fits in his piece 
with pieces by other independent producers, each of 
whom makes what pleases him and in his own good time. 

Second, each building enterprise is separate and indi- 
vidual. One might say simply that this is a “capital 
goods” industry; but it is not so reducible to mass pro- 
duction principles as some of these have been. For ex- 
ample, in Diesel locomotives, General Motors was able 
some years ago to effect a radical simplication—and cost 
reduction—by insisting that every railroad buy the iden- 
tical model, no modifications allowed. At one stroke this 
put traditional steam locomotives out of business and the 
railroads on their feet. GM could do this because the 
locomotive, intricate in its make-up, was nonetheless 
simple in purpose. Buildings are complicated in both. 

Third, the building project is complicated still further 
by esthetics and emotion. In other objects that they use, 
most people are content to choose within a limited range 
of up-to-date styles and models; but the places they live 
and work in are deeply personal, and architecture is an 
art. 

Fourth, and equally obvious, the final assembly line 
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Marble being quarried at Danby, Vt. Tradi- 
tional materials producers have tended to go 
along with traditional architecture; but marble 
has begun to adapt itself to the future too. 





Walker Evans 








Clay kilns in Midvale, Ohio turn out sewer 
pipe. In their basic processes these industries 
go back into time immemorial. They have a 
close responsible knowledge of architectural 
problems. 























for the building product is not in the shop but under the 
sky, scattered among thousands of different sites. Not 
only is the final assembly out of the manufacturer’s con- 
trol, but it is beset by whole armies of local barons. 
Each citadel he seeks to conquer has its own client, ar- 
chitect, engineer and lender, who at least join in want- 
ing a building; but on top of that each site has also its 


™ own code authorities, labor bosses and building in- 


spectors who hold pistols to his head, throw sand in his 
gears, and make him load his product with useless 


baggage. 


The basic materials war 


Among suppliers of building’s basic materials, a definite 
evolution is on the way, as we have said, from simple, 
natural, traditional materials toward complex synthetic 
materials man-designed and man-made. At the moment 


_ this divides producers into two parties, “traditional” and 


“modern,” with a hot rivalry between the two. The tra- 
ditional ones are mainly the quarrymen and kiln masters 
- whose materials our story started off with. One strong 
characteristic is that these producers belong to the 
building industry all alone and by itself. (Nobody uses a 
_ brick for anything but building.) Their intimate con- 


» tact with building goes back in some cases literally mil- 


- lions of years. A safe working knowledge of good con- 
struction is in their bones, along with some historical 
inkling of what architecture is all about. They care 
about building, it is their whole job. 

The current battle over materials to be used in the 
Air Academy has brought to light other important char- 
acteristics of these producers. The reason masonry in- 
terests were able to make so strong a political maneu- 
ver was partly that they and their trade unions— 
numerous in membership and votes—work hand in 
glove. Fascinatingly enough, they were not content with 
arguments based on costs: they stood forth boldly for 
the idea of traditional architectural style. (In such a 
style the use of their materials would be assured.) 

In this contest many were surprised that the rivals of 
traditional masonry, the suppliers of the modern syn- 
thetic materials of steel and glass, remained so silent; 
but reasons are not hard to find. One is that bulk pro- 
ducers using complicated processes of heat and chem- 
istry have to be, by nature, “Mr. Big’”—and Mr. Big 
must always proceed politically with great care. The 
other reason reaches deeper: these producers do not be- 
long to the building industry alone. Building takes only 
16% of the output of steel.* As recently as 1939 giant 
Alcoa sent to building only 8% of its aluminum—signfi- 


* 15.7% to be exact, according to Standard & Poor’s, 
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cantly the proportion had risen close to 25% by 1955. 
Plastics serve every conceivable industry beside build- 
ing (acknowledgedly building’s share is growing fast). 

An anecdote illustrates the difference in psychology 
involved. Glass-loving Architect Mies van der Rohe teis 
how he had long been hounding plate glass manufac- 
turers for a product more closely tailored to certain 
building requirements. Finally this year a big maker 
talked with Mies about a metal-infused gray colored 
plate that would retard heat (and sky glare, too) far 
more than any plate made today. But, said the maker, 
“Where do we go from here? Your 38-story building 
will take just two days’ production.” The architect 
cracked back, ““Must I solve your marketing problems, 
too?” Nonetheless, this manufacturer’s problem is real 
for, believe it or not, even though this is the “glass 
architecture” age, the proportion of current plate glass 
output that goes into building is not more than 10%. 
Some 70% goes into mass-produced cars. Consequently 
for building to command the same interest, the same 
research, the same participation from such a multi- 
industry supplier as mass industries receive, the powers 
of a Mies would have to be multiplied many, many times. 
There is no sign that the architectural profession, the 
only group whose design interest goes all across the 
board, has yet dreamed of organizing itself to exercise 
such influence. 

The fact that the new synthetic materials are not so 
organically tied in with building helps to account also for 
one of the characteristics of modern architecture most 
often criticized: its tendency to get prematurely shabby. 
Where modern materials are used in modern design there 
is lacking that traditional wisdom about a structure 
which must stand against heat and cold, sun, storm, sleet 
and snow. Relying on theory and calculation, and with 
frequent change, the architect and his materials producer 
must somehow put more care, more planning, into the 
result—and, one must add, more heart. 

Returning to the traditional basic materials of build- 
ing, chiefly masonry, even there the conservative atti- 
tude now controls only one wing; for another wing has 
decided to move with, not against, the age. They want 
to serve modern architecture and not only traditional. 
So the marble producers have begun to promote their 
own “thin curtain wall” and the Structural Clay Prod- 
ucts Institute has its new research under Robert Tay- 
lor devising new, lighter structural products more 
quickly assembled and with less labor. Even cut stone 
may well come to be put together, in the shop, in major 
panels like prefabricated concrete. The point is not 
that nature’s own built-in furnaces may prove to be 
pretty good and cheap after all (stone is naturally 
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Photos: (below) courtesy Portland Cemen 


Cement, as old as Rome and as modern as to- 
morrow, was first made as “Portland” cement 
in dome kilns (left) of David O. Saylor in 
Coplay, Pa., in 1871. Modern rotary kilns in 
California are longer than football field. “To- 


day even natural materials must be handled 


, 


like synthetic ones.’ 


fused by heat and pressure as the structural bones of 
the earth itself) but that every basic material of build- 
ing must increasingly be shaped and constituted to meet 
performance specifications, thought out in advance. 
Even “natural” materials must be handled like syn- 
thetic ones. 


The situation of the makers of parts 


So much for the building industry’s basic supplies. 
What now about manufacturers who make building 
parts out of these, parts like wall and floor coverings, 
or doors and windows, or air conditioners, or lighting 
systems ? 

In three important ways these manufacturers are in a 
situation that goes against prevailing trends among 
those US mass industries that are pointed exclusively 
to consumers. First, although the building industry is 
very big—it produces roughly $25 billion annually in 
manufactured elements—the individual corporate units 
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Assn.; (right) J. R. Eyerman—Lie 





are not among the nation’s largest. Second, against the 
trend toward elimination and consolidation of corporate 
units elsewhere building manufacturers are rapidly on 
the increase. And third, their profit margin is not grow- 
ing, but slowly decreasing. 

Despite the magnitude of building as a whole, the 
size of individual building manufacturers shows up as 
medium on such lists as FORTUNE’s “The 500 Largest 
US Corporations.” As one might expect, only the big 
suppliers of basic materials and those whose equip- 
ment, like refrigerators or bathtubs, goes largely into 
the consumer market, come in the front rank, among 
the first 100: US Steel, GE, DuPont, Westinghouse, 
Union Carbide, Alcoa, Pittsburgh Plate Glass. As we 
have said, they supply materials in abundance to the 
American builder but they supply other industries, too. 
Of the two connected in the first instance with the busi- 
ness of building, Owens-Illinois Glass is No. 89, Ameri- 
can Radiator Standard & Sanitary is exactly No. 100. 
(The criteria: 1954 dollar volume of sales.) 
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This is all comprehensible; for, counting out mak- 
ers of materials or equipment for the consumer market 
—paints, floor and wall coverings, plumbing goods, 
kitchen equipment and the like—a building parts manu- 
facturer is a specialist and his manufacturing runs are 
often short. 

The multiplication in producers reflects the obvious 
fact that building is getting more complex, has more 
different kinds of things to make, more different kinds 
of users to please, more special demands to meet. Wil- 
liam Gillett, president of Detroit Steel Products,* once 
counted up all the metal windows listed in manufac- 
turers’ catalogues. Gillett’s count: 651 varieties—or 
something in the neighborhood of 1,500 if one allows for 
deviations in size and detail. 

The third fact about the manufacture of building 
materials and parts will perhaps come as something of a 
surprise. During this, the greatest boom in its history, 
its profit margins have gone almost steadily down. Again 
the source is Mr. Gillett, who has assembled the relevant 
figures of 50 typical firms for the years 1950 to ’54 in- 
clusive. Their collective profit margins declined without 
a break from 8.48% in 1950 to 5.48% in 1953, then rallied 
just a trifle to reach 6.05% in 1954. A reasonable assump- 
tion is that the mounting wages of the period, the greater 
complexity of carrying on under mounting numbers of 
rules and regulations, put a premium on production in big 
quantity and long runs, under simplified methods of sell- 
ing and moving goods, whereas it has put a penalty on 
the opposite. And these advantages the manufacturer in 
the building field simply did not have. 


The complex distribution pattern 


High among his troubles is a distribution-and-sales pat- 
tern of almost medieval complexity; but the blame for 
this cannot be placed solely on the manufacturer. He 
usually has to sell to eight different kinds of people in a 
row, only one of whom actually lays down the cash. The 
eight kinds: clients, code officials, architects, engineers 
and other technicians (lighting, acoustics) , contractors, 
subcontractors, dealers—and even labor organizers. 
Within each bracket there are further subdivisions. Thus 
“client” may include all of the members of a school or 
hospital board, and a few of the friends and relatives of 
same, not to mention miscellaneous politicos in the middle 
distance. Architects may include specifications writers, 
engineers and consultants. Subcontractors may include 
anything from soup to nuts. 

The result is the kind of highly organized chaos that 
may best perhaps be defined by example. Here, in brief, 
are a few specific samples of individual distribution sys- 





* And current President of Producers’ Council. 
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tems, some revered, some detested, by those who live by 
them: 

Company A (roofings and sidings) : 14 sales districts 
in US, some 400 salesmen all in all. Each man has from 50 
to 500 accounts; that means company probably has over 
100,000 total outlets. These are jobbers, applicators, 
dealers—but dealers are for most part merely small lum- 
ber yards and the like. Sometimes a dealer will order big 
lots in endeavor to jump to jobber status and get lower 
wholesale price. This usually starts price war. Home 
office has new architectural department to work directly 
with builders and architects. 

Company B (structural steel) : Normal distribution is 
direct to contractor, at least on larger jobs. But in Texas, 
Los Angeles, and throughout the South it is handled 
through distributors and dealers. “In fact—” long pause 
—“it’s all mixed up.” And what if whole thing could be 
wiped out overnight, for a fresh start? “That would be 

. ideal. But it would only get back to the same mess 
all over again.” 

Company C (plate glass) : “In our business we are the 
manufacturer, the contact man, the middle man, the re- 
tail man, though we do also have three or four big job- 
bers who sell to glass and glazing contractors. We police 
what they do very closely, and won’t book an order which | 
gives a hint of coming misuse.” 

Company D (plastic ceilings): Deals exclusively 
through electrical wholesalers. Huge muddle. What about 
wiping it all out, ete.? “Wait a minute, let me think.” 
Very long pause. Finally: “No, I wouldn’t. The system 
is fundamentally sound. The function of the distributor 
in the electrical line is to stock the product. But he can’t 
do that with plastic ceilings, so instead he helps to install 
it—and in outlying territories, to sell it. In the outlying 
territories we couldn’t live without him. We’ve built our 
New York branch, however, around the concept of selling 
to architects. In Chicago, on the other hand, we sell more 
to the consumers.” 

Company E (air conditioning): Has five major dis- 
tribution departments—one for equipment less than 100 
tons, one for 100 tons and up, one for special products 
(“they’re searching to see what they can get into”), a 
marine division, and a division just to handle a few huge 
national accounts. The small stuff all goes through 
dealers, the rest is sold in any of three different ways. 

1. F.O.B. to building contractor, who installs equipment 
for himself. 

2. “Installed-equipment basis’— company furnishes 
equipment, installs it on request. 

3. “Installed complete’”—company acts as subcontractor 
+o contractor on whole deal. Is doing less and less of this 
as contractors become educated to newer equipment. 

For the people at the design end of things—skipping 
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all those in between—materials distribution is an im- 
penetrable jungle waiting for a bulldozer that will prob- 
ably never come. If you do not believe it is that much 
of a jungle, ask any ten manufacturers just how much 
they know about where their product is actually going, 
at the far end, and how it is being used. Eight out of ten 
will grin and tell you they frankly do not know; and the 
other two will say: “Of course we know—I mean on the 
large orders.” 

Before going on to the next problem of the manufac- 
turer, the problem of his research, it may be well to 
pause and mention that the “chaos” of the industry is 
not without compensations, for those seeking excellence 
in design. A fine disorderly freedom has at least pre- 
vented what critics have called “premature standardiza- 
tion.” It means that an owner or architect dissatisfied 
with the product of his habitual supplier can shop 
around, specify something else: he is not bound, like the 
automobile maker, to his own subsidiaries. Disliking 
household hardware a designer can find ready and wait- 
ing for him something in a hospital line; air conditioning 
has been transferred to buildings from ships; stock mill- 
work can be supplanted with custom details. 


The problem of research 


The condition is uot so happy in research, where a splin- 
tered industry faces a comprehensive problem that is 
unusually complex. 

Because building and architecture are so intensely 
human in aim, smart manufacturing always has a dual 
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research assignment. On top of the usual research on 
materials and methods that any industry gets into, the 
building manufacturer must find out important things 
about people—about their eyes and ears and skin pores, 
for example, not to mention anything more. And the 
plain fact is that the financial burden of such research 
falls in the end on manufacturers. So GE for example 
carries on its great research establishment at Nela Park, 
where Matthew Luckiesh presided for years as one of 
the authorities on human seeing. On questions of hear- 
ing, luckily building shares the interests of the telephone 
industry and the results of its Bell Laboratories. Where 
heating and cooling and ventilating has been studied by 
the Pierce Foundation, support has come heavily from 
manufacturers like American Radiator. 

Unhappily this leaves unmatched by any single manu- 
facturer’s interest some of the most searching and basic 
problems in the field. Biggest example: the greatest “lux- 
ury” of architecture, as Henry Luce has said, is space— 
and indeed space is architecture’s basic commodity; yet 
nobody is trying to subsidize that Einstein of psychology 
who will tell us how it is that we apprehend space. For 
lack of sound knowledge on this apparently so simple 
matter architecture is floundering, and thousands of ar- 
chitects fall back on the eloquence of a 1914 writer, 
Geoffrey Scott, whose Architecture of Humanism was 
based on hypotheses of Wundt and other turn-of-the-cen- 
tury scientists. Today these hypotheses are largely un- 
tenable. Before such fundamental questions can be truly 
researched the building industry as a whole must get 
together ; to get together it must have a leader; the only 
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possible leader is a revitalized architectural profession, 
because it alone has an interest in the whole field. 

For a manufacturer to grasp the importance to him- 
self of mere space, of sheer “emptiness,” will of course 
require some sophistication; but with a little time and 
effort the architects should be able to make clear that 
space awareness means as much to building as combus- 
tion means to producers of motor fuels. After that, the 
building industry may look for allies among other indus- 
tries similarly interested, as it has found allies among 
the communication industries in the field of sound and 
illumination. 

Another whole field of research applies to working 
standards. Some 120 organizations have developed these; 
278 commercial laboratories and 86 universities or col- 
leges issue reports on materials and products under vari- 
ous kinds of testing, and manufacturers are tightly de- 
pendent on the outcome. In this field the procedures are 
of course set up by the American Society for Testing 
Materials and manufacturers have recourse to the US 
Bureau of Standards in addition to the private testing 
labs such as Armour Institute’s acoustical labs at River- 
side, Illinois. In a brief summary the one most useful 
criticism that can be made of a great deal of such re- 
search is that despite the good conscience that goes into 
the work, the assumptions that underlie it are sheer bal- 
derdash. This is because so much relates to mere per- 
formance under codes—codes that in themselves are the 
result of political compromise. In the case of fire codes, 
for example, such patently arbitrary tests as “two-hour” 
or “four-hour” ratings would not command the respect 
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ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA 


Fairless plant belongs to one of the building 
industry’s most important suppliers, US Steel. 
Yet interestingly enough the architectural ideal 
in the US has not penetrated far enough for 
independent architects to be employed in con- 
nection with the planning of such colossi on the 
landscape. Architects have always been em- 
ployed on the latest in England, Germany. 


of any scientist of standing; and the result of routine 
adherence to them is simply to penalize the manufac- 
turers of lighter, more efficient, more economical new 
materials. (See “Codes vs. Progress,” AF, Dec. ’50.) In 
case anyone thinks this is entirely a problem of rivalries 
within the building industry, we must recall the funda- 
mental fact that competition today is not carried on 
within industries only but between different industries, 
and that any industry which is costly and inefficient as 
a whole loses public favor and position. 

Then there is yet another major field of research, re- 
search in building correlation and new invention. 

It is in this field that today’s quarrels between manu- 
facturers and architects should be replaced—and often 
are—by closer cooperation. With scme justice, today’s 
manufacturer sees the architects as ambitious impracti- 
cal fellows. “They want us to rip apart our production 
lines, cool our vats, stop working, every time one of them 
gets a brainstorm for a new product, a new shape, a new 
size, a new gimmick. Or to put color into something we 
don’t know how to put color into ... And what are we 
to do with the architect’s new wider panel once we get 
it out for the one building for which he wants it? —Or 
says he wants it? A lot of risk he is taking!” To which 
the architect replies, “Industrialists! Why, there aren’t a 
dozen of them who have ever taken a chance with any- 
thing in their lives! Imagination, change, progress cost 
money, and that is the one thing these guys won’t let 
loose of. Let me tell you a secret: in this field it is I and 
my clients who have to do the experimenting. If I find 
a shortcut and the client is willing to take the risk of 
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paying for it and testing it in his building, the manufac- 
turer will pick it up fast enough—provided it has been 
successful. And I get no royalty even if he copies it 
straight off my drawings, and puts it on the market.” 

To such bickering there have been some resplendent 
individual replies in the field of action, where for exam- 
ple Kawneer, making store fronts, enormously advanced 
its design and styling through a long association with 
several leading architects as design consultants. There 
have been some significant—though not resplendent— 
joint efforts, like the long joint enterprise of the AIA 
and the industry on modular coordination. And there 
has, above all, been one brilliant generic answer: the 
work, now 30 years old, of Walter Gropius in Germany 
at the Bauhaus. 

The Bauhaus is worth reminding ourselves of, because 
Gropius there made a statement of radical importance 
to architecture and building. He sharpened the state- 
ment with which this story begins, that “the manufac- 
turer is in the most intimate way a participant in de- 
sign,” by pointing out that the design of our building 
parts must be made in the factory. Architecture in an 
industrial age is no longer an art built on handicraft. 
It deals with an assembly of ready-made manufactured 
products. How the individual product has been designed 
determines the character of the assembly. The connec- 
. tion between architect and manufacturer must therefore 
be more intimate than ever, since architectural design 
must move back into the factory. And this in turn means 
that the profession must take a radically different atti- 
tude toward those of its members who work directly for 
and with manufacturers, sometimes as employees. These 
are stepchildren today, in professional societies such as 
the AIA, which promotes first of all the interests of the 
“independent, professional practitioner.” Yet, if an indi- 
vidual, with architectural training, were looking for a 
fulcrum point, a place where he could most decisively in- 
fluence tomorrow’s architecture, he might well attach 
himself to an enlightened manufacturer. And in due time 
his own profession must honor those who do so. 

In brief, more and more of the design of architecture, 
the architect’s traditional province, has moved back from 
the drawing board into the factory, and back from the 
drawing board into the test tube. A radical disencumber- 
ment of architecture from meaningless codes and local 
impositions awaits a common push by architects and 
manufacturers. The richness of the field gives archi- 
tecture a chance to stay individualized and escape the 
sheeplike uniformity that pervades consumer fields in 
mass manufacture. Yet the basic research badly needed 
for the field as a whole will not be done until a 
new kind of architectural leadership organizes and de- 
mands it—through the industry. And design will not 
much improve until that architect is honored who works 
in the manufacturing end of the industry. To paraphrase 
Le Corbusier, the manufacturing end of building can be 
the very seat of imagination. 


Next month : THE CORPORATE CLIENT. 
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Architecture’s new dimension: 


VIVID COLOR 


Not since the Persians put poly- 
chrome pottery all over their palaces 
have the outsides of new buildings 
blazed with such brilliant colors. Old 
materials like brick are hiding their 
traditionally dull browns _ behind 
shiny red and blue glazes (right). 
Stones of many colors are reassem- 
bled in huge mosaics to cover entire 
building walls (p. 126). The use of 
colored glass in religious buildings 
is being revived—but on a grander 
scale than ever before—p. 127. With 
the aid of the anodizing and enamel- 
ing processes, relatively new ma- 
terials like aluminum and steel are 
colored glass in religious buildings 
now wearing color (p. 128). 

Thanks to advances in postwar 
chemistry, the architect’s palette is 
no longer limited to the dull mono- 
chromes found in natural facing ma- 
terials. Today he can render his 
actual buildings in almost any color 
he can put on paper. And in a physi- 
cal sense the prospect for a brighter 
world of tomorrow is brighter than 
ever. 


COLORED BRICK at General Motors 
Technical Center is nowhere seen in its 
usual earthy hues. Instead, ten glowing 
colors* brighten the end walls of the 20- 
odd buildings, add a lively variety to the 
3,000’ sweep of the huge project. Colorfast 
and highly glossy, the glaze is added to 
common brick which is then fired for a sec- 
ond time. (Side walls are of porcelain 
enameled steel—mostly grays and tans— 
and green-blue heat-absorbing glass.) 
Architects: Saarinen, Saarinen & Asso- 
ciates and Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, Inc. 


Red, dark red, tangerine, orange, yellow, light 
blue, dark blue, gray and black. 
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COLORED STONE, some 7% million small 
pieces arranged in a huge mosaic, forms a 
veneer for the four windowless walls of the 
library stack at the new University of 
Mexico. The stone chips are of roughly 


2” face and are of ten colors ranging from 
obsidian black to marble white. (Blue, not 
found in stone, is supplied by pieces of 
glass cullet.) The colors are soft but seem 
to become brighter as the building ages; 
and their intensity steps up considerably, 
of course, when wetted by rain. The mosaic 
treatment is repeated on three other sur- 
faces: 1) in the upper part of the big read- 
ing room window which consists of squares 
of translucent Tehali marble, 2) in the ter- 
race retaining wall which is volcanic rock 
carved with Indian themes, and 3) in the 
concrete sidewalks which are enlivened 
with colorful stone patterns. The mural’s 
artist is also the building’s architect: Juan 
O’Gorman. As a result of his daring use 
of the stone mosaic, Mexico City today is 
ablaze with colorful imitations. 





MILTON STEINBERG HOUSE, New York City 

ARCHITECTS: Kelly & Gruzen and S. Robert Greenstein, associate 
ARTIST: Adolph Gottlieb 

CONTRACTOR: H. R. H. Construction Co. 


CORPUS CHRISTI CATHOLIC CHURCH, San Francisco, Calif. 
ARCHITECT: Mario J. Ciampi 

SCULPTOR: Elio Benvenuto 

CONTRACTOR: Jacks & Irvine 


Photos: (left & above) Ben Schnall; 
(below 1. & r.) Rondal Partridge 


COLORED GLASS has lleen part of re- 
ligious architecture for centuries. But 
whereas it was once used only for windows, 
it is now used for entire walls. The four 
upper floors of the synagogue annex above 
are faced with 1,300 sq. ft. of glass divided 
into 91 panels. One-third of the area is 
devoted to abstract stained glass “paint- 
ings” portraying Jewish holidays and tra- 
ditions. The balance is made up of tinted 
diamond-shaped panes. To create the effect 
of an all-glass wall, spandrels and visible 
floor construction are reduced to the 24” 
thickness of the aluminum mullions. A 
somewhat similar effect is obtained in the 
church below with large pieces of flat-hued 
glass. The detail at the right shows the 
inside of the narthex wall. 
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COLORED METAL—dark gray anodized 
cast aluminum and buff porcelain enameled 
steel—create the interlacing pattern woven 
across the face of the Mile High Center’s 
office tower. The buff-colored steel covers 
(and expresses) the underwindow air-con- 
ditioning units and their risers; the gray 
aluminum sheaths (and expresses) the 
building frame. To the right of the tower 
is the plaza and the curved roof of the 
transportation building; beyond them, the 
Center’s remodeled bank building. 


© Ezra Stoller 
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Floyd McCall 


A new kind of office building challenges accepted standards. 
Its thesis: that high style and public plazas are a good long- 
term investment, and that businessmen will pay for them 


DENVER’S MILE HIGH CENTER 


The big gray and tan ribbed structure 
dominating Denver’s growing skyline is some- 
thing new in downtown architecture: a specu- 
lative office building, built at low cost and 
rented for profit, that looks as if it had been 
built for a first-class institution. 

In their Mile High Center, Realtor William 
Zeckendorf, Architect Ieoh Ming Pei and 
Builders George A. Fuller & Co. have pooled 
talents to attack the inertia of codes, costs and 
conservatism that holds back much urban de- 
sign. Their building has no ugly wedding-cake 
setbacks copied from New York, no naked 
party wall, no dark back side with airshaft 
office space. Pulled back from the street and 
adjacent buildings on a corner lot, it rises 
free and four-sided for its full 23 stories, in 
its own pleasant setting of fountain-pools 
and plazas. Around its base the owners 
(Zeckendorf’s Webb & Knapp and the Fuller 
Co. each hold 4214%, other interests 15%) 
have given up stores, protecting their office 
tenants from the pasted-window disorder of 
average shopfronts. Instead, they have placed 
shops and restaurants in the basement con- 
course of their low adjoining building, where 
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they still thrive. Office tenants gain prestige, 
and pedestrians gain the leisurely space of 
open arcades at street level (p. 130). 

Denverites call Mile High the “New York 
building,” built by New Yorkers charging 
New York rents—$6 to $6.50 against Den- 
ver’s average of just over $3—and introduc- 
ing year-round air conditioning to a high, 
dry town that “didn’t need it.” The building 
opened offically this summer; to date its 
369,540 net sq. ft. are 58% occupied, largely 
by big companies setting up new or expanded 
headquarters in the Rocky Mountain Empire. 

Neither Zeckendorf nor Arthur Rydstrom, 
Webb & Knapp’s local vice president, are con- 
ecrned about lack of tenants. Sixty per cent 
occupancy covers operating expenses, taxes 
and amortization, largely because the building 
was completed nearly $1 million under budget 
(Construction costs, including air condition- 
ing, were $7.8 million: $17 per gross sq. ft. or 
$1.32 per gross cu. ft.). 

Moreover, Denver is fast becoming the 
capital of a vast area rich in oil and uranium 
with the big added attractions of brisk, sunny 
climate, sports and scenery. (Even before 
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MILE HIGH CENTER 


Eisenhower started going there it was called 
“the second Washington,” can now boast some 
30 federal agencies including the AEC and 
the new Air Force Academy.) Mile High, 
cream of the city’s office space, should attract 
its share of the new business, especially as 
firms find themselves competing for person- 
nel. Teamed with Zeckendorf’s still bigger 
hotel, department store and transportation 
center planned for nearby Courthouse Square, 
it might even shift the whole downtown cen- 
ter of gravity. 


Photos: © Ezra Stoller 
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Entrance canopy is a free- 
standing structure of black- 
painted steel, roofed with 30 
glass-block  toplights each 
3'-2%" x 6’-2”. Fixtures under 
cross members bathe entrance 
in a pool of light at night. 
Seen through arcade at left is 
remodeled building which forms 
one side of lower plaza. 


Woven pattern clearly ex- 
presses “gray for structure, 
tan for cooling”’—first full 
articulation of both on building 
facade. Unlike some curtain 
walls, this accurately silhou- 
ettes against office lights, al- 
lows building to “read” same 
at night. Windows are washed 
from inexpensive “spider” stag- 
ing seen on roof at right. 


Entrance arcade, across 
Broadway from  Denver’s 
Brown Palace Hotel, is set well 
back from street behind spots 
of planting. Lobby is still far- 
ther back, giving wide covered 
place for strolling or sitting. 
Soft gray finish of anodized 
aluminum columns is set off by 
white of plaster ceiling, luster 
of travertine wall. 
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ARCHITECTS: I. M. Pei & Associates; 
Kahn & Jacobs and G. Meredith Musick 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS: Jaros, Baum & Bolles; 
Severud-Elstad-Krueger 
CONTRACTORS: Geo, A. Fuller Co., general 
Kerbey Saunders, Inc., mechanical 
Fishback & Moore, electrical 
FINANCING: Equitable Life Assurance Society 
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MILE HIGH CENTER 


Mile High’s plazas: the lure of sun and sparkling water 


Photos: © Ezra Stoller 
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Upper plaza leads in from 
sidewalk between remodeled 
bank building and new exposi- 
tion hall shown at left. Latter’s 
curved concrete roof on bents 
acts as foil in both shape and 
materials for tall rectilinear 
office tower. Designed as down- 
town airlines terminal, it will 
be rented instead to business 
exhibitors. Terminal facilities 
will go in another project. 


Colonnade behind main lobby 
is linked to restaurant opposite 
by covered passage depressed 
between two fountain pools. 
Seated diners can look out level 
with water and spray jets 
which are lighted from beneath 
at night. Paving is dense ag: 
gregate etched out with acid to 
give nonskid, nonreflective sur- 
face with pebbled outdoor 
character. Panels in two shades 
of buff surround red circles. 


<< 


Lower plaza leads back to 
glassy basement, housing shops 
entered from central passage 
inside; second basement has 
more shops, services and cafe- 
teria. Mile High’s open spaces, 
intended to be more than spa- 
tial setting for proud new 
building, are as much used as 
those of its bigger predecessor, 
Rockefeller Center. Music and 
fountains are kept playing un- 
til midnight for evening strol- 
lers. General atmosphere, plus 
some big ash receivers by 
benches, keeps fountains free 


of butts and candy wrappers. 
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Lobby, seen from main en- 
trance, has office directory in 
sculptural, freestanding struc- 
ture that catches visitor’s eye 
immediately on entering. Ar- 
cade and lower plaza may be 
glimpsed through glass at far 
left. Upper part of lobby is en- 
closed with panels of blue- 
green, cellular glass. 





Formal composition of semi- 
circular directory, benches and 
potted shrubs, as seen from 
plaza outside. Patterned pav- 
ing is carried through from ex- 
terior. At right is elevator hall 
with luminous ceiling (note 
knockout slab in typical floor 
plan below for a future freight 
elevator between stairwells). 
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Floating radiators, and windows for the mice 
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Mile High’s office floors get a lot of use 
out of the total square footage enclosed. 
Since the building is freestanding and cov- 
ers less than 25% of its lot, offices can 
have almost equal light and air on four 
sides from ground to top floor, with no 
second-grade space and less than the 
usual disparity between lower and tower 
floors. An economically squarish plan 
(127' x 152’, see left) reduced construction 
and maintenance of outside wall area. The 
core is off center so full-floor tenants can 
have bulk clerical space 75’ deep on one 
side, private executive offices and corridor 
along the other. On lower floors, 17,630 
sq. ft. or 91% of the 19,304 sq. ft. is rent- 
able; where one bank of elevators drops 
out on upper floors, net space increases to 
18,050 sq. ft., or a high 938%. 

All glass in Mile High is fixed for year- 
round air conditioning. The 12” strip win- 
dows at floor level, double-glazed against 
floor drafts, give outside offices an unusual 
sense of space (photo above). Some tenants 
grumbled about “paying rent for space 





Photos: © Ezra Stoller 


under the radiators”; Webb & Knapp 
showed them two typical small offices, one 
with the floor windows blanked out by a 
piece of cardboard, and sold the idea. (The 
windows do present a slight washing prob- 
lem, and cleaning women have stuck vacuum 
cleaners through a few.) 

Working with air-conditioning engineers, 
the architects squeezed down the bulky cas- 
ing around standard induction units, lifted 
them up off the floor and kept them flat 
against the windows. (Said one: “If we 
could have gotten them down to the size 
of a slim guard rail we would have been 
even happier.”) Space more than 16’ in 
from the windows, and all return air, is 
handled from ducts in the core. In Denver’s 
high climate, one side of the building often 
has to be cooled while the other is heated; 
the induction units have proved responsive 
to quick changes. Another wrinkle: a solar 
thermostat on the roof which anticipates 
the movement of the sun, turning on the 
cooling system on each side before the sun 
hits it. 
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Wall details 


Mile High’s compact window units (photo 
and detail, top) take high velocity air 
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warmed air is blown from slots in the 
front and top of the units to condition the 
building’s exterior zone (interior zone is 
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handled by ceiling diffusers). Units are 
faced on the exterior with 1%4”-thick sand- t 
wich panels: porcelain steel outer face, 














plain steel inner face to equalize expan- ,_ an 

sion. Mullions are faced with similar but S | 

thinner panels. 5 Passers-by on three sides 
To avoid the wavy surface of many a crane to see if they can spot 

sheet metal skins, the architects went to 
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| mountain trout darting through 

- 4 | the long, shallow pools (which 
are chilled to mountain-trout 
temperatures, aerated by the 
fountains). In the background 
is one of Denver’s bigger hotels; 
at far left, one of two other 
big rental office buildings re- 
cently built in Denver. 


aluminum castings for the first time in a 
major building, had a castings manufac- 
turer fabricate %”-thick dark anodized 
panels with stiffening inner ribs for their 

_ column and spandrel facing. Splotches due © 
to uneven cooling have largely weathered 6 
out in place and the castings are now turn- 6 
ing uniform gray. 
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BUILDING ABROAD—ITALY FREE-FLOOR CONCRETE TOW 


Office building in Milan features This tall slab of concrete, glass, 
soo he and ceramics may amaze a good 
columnless space inside, modern Americans just as it has amazed 


: the people of Milan. The most 
a superblock redevelopment outside fact about the Pirelli building is that i 
will be a wall-bearing structure of rein- 7 
forced concrete. Six and a half feet thick 
at the bottom, the transverse 
partition walls taper to become light 
umns less than 1’ wide on the upper 
Architect Gio Ponti says that this is 
expression of lightness, an actual 
of the construction; not an expression 
force, which is a condition of ancient con- 
struction.” The tower will be built for 
Pirelli Co., Italy’s largest maker of tires 
and other rubber products. 
Ponti points out that it is not just high” 
land values that have caused Pirelli to 
build high and have inspired a whole com-— 
; , plex of tall buildings in Milan. The theory - 
Bearing walls become thinner of building upward has been advanced a 
and split into columns as build- notch since the development in America of 
ing goes upward. Walls around the skyscraper district. “No longer must 
utility rooms at ends of floors one set tall buildings in a row, as has been 
are also structural. done in New York, thus adding to traffic 
density. One must space them out to” 
create room for parking.” 
The tower covers only about 1/7th of its 
site; the balance is left for a private cross 
street and an elevated parking plaza. Un- 
der the lower building there will be park- 
ing space for cars and motor scooters. 
The Pirelli building is the heart of a big 
urban renewal preject involving 250 acres 
of central Milan. It is to become the 
“Rockefeller Center” of Europe—but it 
will stand against a strikingly different 
background. The second largest city in 
Italy, Milan has always worn a heavy 
mantle of tradition. Until recently, for 
instance, an unwritten law kept any build- 
ing from going higher than the Madon- 
nina, the gilded statue of the Virgin which 
stands atop a dome 356’ above the floor of 
the Milan Cathedral. But Milan’s postwar 
industrial and business ferment has been | 
too strong to stay mantled; Milan is the 
richest, busiest city in all of resurgent 
Italy, eager to express its material power, 
and already one skyscraper has _ been 
built 374’ high. The Pirelli will be 407. 














Milan’s center, heavily 
bombed in war, is proposed 
site for redevelopment. 
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Minoru Yamasaki 
Leinweber & Assoc., Detroit 


BUILDER: A. L. Spencer 
S. N. Nielsen Co., Chicago 


REALTOR: Graham Aldis 
Aldis & Co., Chicago 
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EIGHT CHICAGO APARTMENT 


A conversational criticism by three building industry experts 


The three men at the left met in Chicago last month at FoRUM’s request to 
discuss the eight Chicago apartment projects—five built, two building, one 
proposed—presented on the following pages. 

Although Yamasaki represented the architect’s point of view, Aldis the 
realtor’s, and Spencer the builder’s, all three talked informally about all 
facets of the buildings under consideration, proving once again that archi- 
tectural design, construction and economics are an indissoluble trio. The con- 
clusion that emerged from the conversation was this: Apartment house 
design is in a rather uncertain stage at present but it has vitality. It is recep- 
tive to experimentation, and more experimentation should be welcomed. 
Meanwhile, the time has come to start seriously solving problems that ex- 


perimentation has already raised. 


Plainly, no apartment house is an island. Again and again, stimulated by 
some point in the individual building under review, the talk veered to the 
apartment house as a genus or, say, the glass wall as a species. 


Character proved to be one side of all 
apartment problems: the wall problem, the 
site problem, the values problem, and what 
might be called the Mies problem. (The 
huge success of Architect Mies van der 
Rohe’s 860 Lakeshore Dr.—AF, Nov. ’52— 
has induced an incredible rash of imitations 
and vulgarizations.) 

Nobody thought very well of the charac- 
ter of imitation-Mies. Spencer does not like 
authentic Mies much either. “Too boxy, too 
institutional; no domesticity; they might 
be office buildings.” Aldis feels the severity 
of line of the Mies school is overdone. 
YAMASAKI: “Mies’s buildings have integri- 
ty, ground space and great beauty. His con- 
tribution is tremendous. Questions such as 
the all-glass apartment house wall, with its 
inherent thermal and privacy weaknesses, 
must be judged in relation to the great 
beauty attained by the glass wall. 

“Unfortunately Mies is copied without 
understanding him or the details that make 
his buildings so successful. If I were an 
apartment architect in Chicago I would not 
try to outdo Mies at Mies’s game. I would 
concentrate instead on improving livability. 
I would try to make my apartments the 
very nicest to live in.” 

ALpDIs: “A lot of the new apartments look 
to me like veterans’ hospitals. Also, so often 
walls seem to be either blank or have so 
many windows you can’t control them.” 

YAMASAKI: “We are facing an adjustment 
to the industrial age. I agree apartments 
should look like apartments. If all the north 
side of Chicago begins to look like the down- 
town of Chicago, that is poor. Variation 
among the kinds of things that go on in 
buildings is what makes our cities interest- 


ing. And there is a need for richness, a 
psychological need for ornament which has 
been ignored too much. We are too prone to 
do things because they are ‘functional.’ 

“We have much more freedom today in 
how we can build than anybody in times 
gone by. We must use it.” 


Skin walls, Yamasaki and Spencer agreed, 
are a sorely vexing problem. They leak. 
Chicago is a good test. Wind and rain off 
Lake Michigan can blow not in gusts but 
in vicious ten-minute crescendos; then walls 
leak like the devil. This is a problem that 
will have to be solved, the discussers agreed, 
because we must live with the skin wall. 
“We can’t go on backing up everything 
with 8” of block.”* There are only two 
theories of water protection so far as walls 
are concerned, Spencer remarked: Either 
keep the water out of the joints or recog- 
nize that it may get in and give it a way to 
get out; designers and builders of skins are 
trying the first method and it does not work. 
One reason why not: skin walls do not pro- 
vide properly for expansion. 

Said Yamasakj: “We often try for a skin 
150’ long without an expansion joint. And 
so we get a cumulative expansion that 
knocks the calking out.” (Some Chicago 
apartments have to be recalked after every 
three storms!) “Masonry provides an ex- 
pansion joint every time there is a window. 
We ought to take the expansion up in the 
vertical mullion. It is easy when you think 
of it. All you need is a slipjoint.” 

Inside kitchens and bathrooms, oddly 
enough, are another reason why walls leak, 


* But masonry is beginning to produce its own skin 
walls— Ed. 
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PROJECTS 


said Spencer. The exhaust ventilation from 
these rooms is commonly not balanced by 
intake ventilation, and the negative pres- 
sure inside the buildings literally sucks the 
water in through the wall. “Sometimes you 
can stop the leaking by going over and 
opening a window in the opposite wall.” 
The water finds its way around cement 
asbestos or porcelain enamel sheets, the 
same as around fixed glass or movable sash; 
the problem remains the same whatever the 
panel material. 

It was agreed there should be more test- 
ing, possibly in wind tunnels, of total wall 
assemblies, not just of wall parts or ma- 
terials. The idea of buildings worth millions 
of dollars going up without such tests is 
fundamentally ridiculous, Aldis pointed out. 

Spencer: “God puts the water in; man 
must help get it out.” 


The plan feature most criticized was in- 
side kitchens, not only because they ag- 
gravate the negative pressure problem, but 
because their ventilation ducts, unless very 
carefully treated, make runways of sound 
from one apartment to another. And un- 
like inside bathrooms, they are occupied for 
long periods of time; whether the shut-in 
is maid or wife, a windowless room is no 
place for her. 

The inside kitchen was cited as an ex- 
ample of “cliché economy.” Savings made 
in the perimeter wall are probably canceled 
out by what proper ventilation (including 
balance of negative pressure) and duct 
treatment add in cost. 


Economy and skimping were agreed to be 
separate matters, and skimping was con- 
demned as the source of endless troubles. 
An example cited was paring the steel, not 
enough to jeopardize strength but so there 
is just not quite enough to distribute the 
stresses, so the plaster cracks. Said Spen- 
cer: “Of course the builder is blamed. He 
is given a minimum design and then the 
architect and owner want perfection where 
it is impossible. I have to hatch the egg, but 
I don’t put the embryo in the egg. I’ll 
hatch it but I can’t be responsible for it 
being a pink, blue or yellow chicken. If the 
architect’s designs were followed, the build- 
ings would behave very well in most re- 
spects. But the owner wants to squeeze out 
a last nickel from the $1.25 cubic cost. That 
nickel makes the trouble. He squeezes it 
out where people won’t see it, instead of 
making the bathroom less showy—and that 
is bad.” 
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Public ignorance of values is at the root 
of this trouble and many others, the three 
agreed. For 15 years, through depression 
and war, housing construction was almost 
at a standstill, Aldis remarked, and many 
people are just not aware of what a good 
apartment—or house—is. They have been 
educated mostly from advertising, which 
stresses gadgets. Enough space, the chief 
necessity, and ample space, the chief 
luxury, get sacrified in favor of gimmicks. 

Livability values may count in the suc- 
cess of projects in the long run, but now 
they are less important than location. “You 
could rent an outhouse if it was on Michi- 
gan Ave.” 


Parking brought up the question of first 
floor and site use. Whether to put parking 
within the first floor perimeter may be re- 
solved by comparing probable income from 
parking and probable income from shops, 
Aldis pointed out. But is it good living to 
use the unbuilt grounds for parking cars? 
It was agreed that rooftop terraces are no 
substitute for an honest-to-goodness piece 
of land to look down on and that the best 
place for parking is out of sight—say in the 
basement or underground. Yamasaki, espe- 
cially, felt strongly that apartment dwell- 
ers who want to come down on the ground 
and sit for an hour should be able to do so. 
“It should be a moral responsibility of the 
developer. Public housing has this; shouldn’t 
the most expensive private housing have it?” 


Their comment on individual projects 


LAKE MEADOWS (Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill, architects) : 
These buildings have trouble reconciling 
end and side walls, a common problem. 
“Perforations seem to be the only way to 
fenestrate end walls of slabs, in spite of the 
poor relation to the glass walls, interior or 
exterior.” The plan (p. 143) looks well 
solved although the hall must be gloomy and 
most apartments have no cross ventilation. 
Balconies are really usable. Yamasaki: 
“They have made the same mistake we made 
on our St. Louis apartments by using slab 
buildings opposite each other. I find in our 
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St. Louis publi. housing that though we 
have 180’ to ace between our slab build- 
ings, from the ower half of the building 
the view is alme'st 100% brick and glass— 
no sky. This is wat happens with this type 
of grouping alth*ugh it looks so nice in site 
planning. Seeing sky is so important it can- 
not be a cat too often, I believe.” 
} 


4 Photos: Hedrich-Blessing 








COMMONWEALTH PROMENADE and 
900 Esplanade (Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, 
architect) : Less verticality of design than 
Mies’s existing 860 Lakeshore Dr., and per- 
haps not quite so pleasing because of this. 
Relationship between buildings at 860 Lake- 
shore is perhaps also more satisfying than 
the new group of four. Excellent use of 
ground space, with parking properly put 
underground. That feature is a fine thing 
for others to copy. Use of such large pre- 
assembled wall panel units (21’ x9’) is 
most interesting. If these work out and if 
the gray tinted glass works well for sun, 
heat and glare control, these features will 
be influential on apartment building. One 
of the commentators felt that two Mies 
buildings together, or even three widely © 
spaced as in the IIT housing, are satis- 
factory but that four is too concentrated 
a dose of such disciplined design. 
















IIT HOUSING (Ludwig Mies van der 
Rohe, architect) : 

Well sited, with plenty of air and space 

around the buildings, and excellent plans. 

Fine proportions, more clarity of structure 
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CHICAGO APARTMENTS 


on the exterior and the chance for more 
interesting interiors than those of the much 
earlier building in the group by other 
architects. But the Mies change in size of 
columns on the exterior, interesting as an 
expression of structure, can leave a poor 
horizontal exposure of concrete at the set- 
backs, said Spencer. 





1000 LAKESHORE DR. (Sidney H. Mor- 
ris & Associates, architects) : 

Like Lake Meadows, the difference in treat- 
ment between end and side walls shows an 
indecision as to whether to go to a masonry 
or a glass building, and the building loses 
integrity. There is a laudable attempt here 
to provide some fun in the design, but it is 
not very well carried through. The bal- 
conies are too small for balconies and their 
almost solid end walls interrupt and frus- 
trate the view of the lake from the build- 
ing’s window walls. This brings up a defect 
in orientation too; the narrow, more closed 
end of the slab is oriented toward the lake. 
“If you believe in balconies, you should 
build them so they can be used. There is 
something wrong about considering bal- 
conies primarily as ornamentation.” The 
first floor decoration, for instance the wall 
that is primarily a big lighting fixture, 
probably fills a need. It is not really well 
done, but let’s have a few stunts. 
























THE EVANSTONIAN (Ralph 
architect) : 

Most of the windows look or will eventually 
look across a very narrow space at the wall 
of adjoining apartment buildings. Either 
the building is too large for the site, or 
the site is too small for the building. This 
makes the cross ventilation, very well 
achieved in the plan, of small purpose. 
“Frames are better around fine paintings 
than around apartment windows and 
walls.” 


Harris, 








PROPOSED “X” BUILDING (Bertrand 
Goldberg Associates, architects) : 
Alternating apartment floors with office 
floors, and renting apartment and office as a 
duplex is a cute idea. But it has disad- 
vantages. The cross shape, so good for an 
office, is poor for apartments because 
tenants can look too easily into one another’s 
windows. Optimum ceiling heights differ; 





8'-6” is good for apartment ceilings; offices 
ought to be 11’ high. Tying the size of office 
to the size of apartment does not neceg- 
sarily fit actual needs; it makes things so 
inflexible for the tenant who may need to 
expand his office space or may need one 
of the larger apartments but little office 
room. In short, there is an artificial rela- 
tionship assumed between the two spaces. 
Apartment houses should not look like office 
buildings and vice versa. This one is both— 
or in character, neither. The idea of never 
really getting away from the office when 
you go home is rather appalling, although 
it might be desirable for people whose home 
life is very much mixed up with business 
entertaining. 

Nevertheless, building one such building 
would be a legitimate experiment. In a city 
of 3% million, surely there are at least 50 
people who want just such an arrangement. 
It should be tried. If it did not pan out, of- 
fices could easily be converted to apart- 
ments. The cost of $1.30 per cu. ft. is prob- 
ably going to be the chief obstacle even 
though cost is justified by low maintenance. 


Photos: (below) Carl Ulrich; 
(others) Hedrich-Blessing 
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320 OAKDALE (Milton M. Schwartz, 
architect) : 
Esthetically, the ledges create a strange 
and awkward relationship between strong 
horizontals and verticality. They make no 
sense as sun protection except on the south 
face. They might make some sense as glare 
protection. However, they make very good 
sense as water protection. Rain must be 
blown almost horizontally to pile up a head 
against this building side. “Rain and wind 
cannot abuse this wall.” The lobby is nicely 
and simply done. “A lobby is a most baffling 
thing, too. When you come down to what it 
is, it is one man’s dream. The more ex- 
perimenting with lobbies, the better,” said 
Aldis. 
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1. MIDDLE-INCOME REDEVELOPMENT 


The five 12-story buildings in this group, 
with 595 apartments, represent the first 
stage of New York Life’s huge South Chi- 
cago redevelopment investment. (Also com- 
pleted is a neighborhood shopping center; 
under construction or contemplated are an 
additional 1,280 housing units.) 

The 10.3-acre group completed (photo 
above) and the 55 acres of housing to come 
will have a density of only 119 persons per 
acre, a land coverage of only 9%. The 
site, once one of the city’s worst decayed 
slums, was bought and cleared by the Chi- 
cago Land Commission at about $3 per sq. 
ft., sold at 50¢ per sq. ft. Buildings are not 
tax exempt. The land sale price (based on 
use value, not cost) together with taxabil- 
ity of improvements encouraged the ad- 
mirable density figures. 

Apartments (2 to 4% rooms) rent for an 
average of $28.50 per room. The balconies 
on the south face have proved so popular 
and are so much used by tenants that two 
21-story buildings now under construction 
on another part of the site will include 
balconies on both north and south faces. 
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The reinforced concrete structure is flat 
slab, permitted by the lightweight skin wall 
which is formed of story-high, no-main- 
tenance, galvanized and bonderized steel 
frames with asbestos cement board span- 
drel panels. Costs will not be released until 
remaining residential work is complete. 
New York Life plans on a 4% annual re- 
turn from its complete project investment. 











LAKE MEADOWS, Chicago 
OWNER: New York Life Insurance Co. 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS: 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: 
Turner Construction Co. (four buildings) 
S. N. Nielson Co. (one building) 


















On the two largest apartment sites remain- 
ing to Chicago’s “Gold Coast,” the founda- 
tions are started for what will surely be- 
come two of the twentieth century’s most 
famous apartment groups. Aside from 
splendidly exemplifying Mies’s refinement 
and discipline, these towers contain start- 
ling innovations. Prefabricated aluminum 
skin frames are a story high, a bay wide 
(9’ x 21’); Developer Greenwald says they 
will prove the fastest and cheapest skin 
technique yet developed. The crystal walls 
will be daringly tinted gray (reputed to be 
the best heat retardant yet). With 28 and 
29 stories, these will be the tallest flat-slab 
construction in the US, possibly the world. 


Photos: Hedrich-Blessing 





2 & 3. MIES WITH COLUMNS INSIDE 


Commonwealth Promenade (below), with 
750 apartments and parking for 770 cars, 
mostly underground on the 137,000 sq. ft. 
site, will have natural anodized aluminum 
frames. The 900 Esplanade group (above) 
with 5383 apartments and basement parking 
for 400 cars, will have black aluminum. 
These two towers will adjoin the black steel 


and glass towers at 860 Lakeshore (AF 


Nov. 


new 


52). Unlike 860 Lakeshore, 
projects 


these 
will not be cooperatives. 
tentals will average $55 to $60 per room. 
Apartments will be air conditioned, corri- 
Cost estimates (Green- 
wald acts as his own general contractor) 
are not yet available but will be low. 


dors pressurized. 






































900 ESPLANADE and 

COMMONWEALTH PROMENADE, Chicago 

DEVELOPERS: Herbert S. Greenwald and 
Samuel N. Katzin 


ARCHITECTS: Ludwig Mies van der Rohe 


Friedman, Alschuler & Sincere 
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ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY CAMPUS APARTMENTS, Chicago 
ARCHITECTS: Ludwig Mies van der Rohe 
Pace Associates 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: Frank J. Kornacker 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS: Erik A. Borg Co. (one building) 
George Sollitt Construction Co. (two buildings) 
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4. MIES WITH COLUMNS OUTSIDE 


With their satisfying proportions, their 
pleasant arrangement on the site, their 
rectangular (rather than thin slab) shape, 
their glass lobbies set behind stilts, these 
apartments for faculty and married college 
students show direct kinship to Mies’s 
upper-bracket Lake Shore apartments (op- 
posite). Here all these hallmarks are han- 
dled in as masterly fashion with brick 
masonry and exposed concrete as with the 
glass and metal of the Lake Shore work. 
The first building of Mies’s IIT housing 
group (left foreground) was completed two 
years ago, the other two (background) 
were finished this year. (Building at far 
right is 1949 apartment house by Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill.) 
Rentals range from $75 and $80 for one 
room to $165 and $180 for five rooms. 
Construction is flat slab with cavity block 
spandrels, faced with brick inside and out. 
Sash is aluminum. Construction cost, in- 
cluding fees, averaged $13.02 per sq. ft. for 
the three buildings. Financing was under 
the HHFA college housing program. 
Complaint: rectangular grid of side- 
walks, which gives nice pattern from above, 
is aggravatingly roundabout to walk on. 
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Balcony patterns in England: Three 
apartment blocks on a 17-acre housing 
estate at Paddington show variety of 
decorative uses of balconies that are 
pre-eminently useful. Theory of these 
facades (“a filter between inhabitants 
and observers”) is antithesis of glass 
tower. Designed by Tecton. 


Photos: (below & opp. p.) Hedrich-Blessing 
(left) courtesy The Architectural Review 
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A BALCONY PATTERN 


To get an unmistakable apartment house 
character, and incorporate decorative treat- 
ment in a facade, there is nothing like the 
balcony. But here, as in so much else, func- 
tion and form must be wedded for success. 
Dinky balconies make timid decoration. 
Contrast, for example, the generous and 
forthright English examples of decorative 
balconies (left) with the relatively half- 
hearted Chicago example (opp. p., right). 
And now that the inevitable rash of window 
air-conditioning units has broken out (not 
shown in photo), the Chicago balcony pat- 
tern appears still weaker. This might be 
chalked up as a good intention that did 
not go far enough. 

The plan of this slab building is interest- 
ing for its division into two separate foyers 
with the center apartment extending 
through the building. 

The first 11 of the 23 stories use a com- 
posite column design of both structural and 
reinforcing steel to minimize column size; 
thereafter columns are reinforced concrete. 
Spandrels on the north-south walls are 
green tinted structural glass set in an 
aluminum frame and backed with insula- 
tion and block and then plastered. “Eye- 
brows” are cantilevered portions of floor 
slabs. Slabs incorporate copper radiant 
heating coils. 

The building has 187 apartments, in one-, 
two- and three-bedroom units and garage 
space for 135 cars. Rentals average $65 per 
room. Cost was $3,500,000 including fees, 
or $13 per sq. ft., financed on a long term 
mortgage shared by an insurance company, 
realty company and mortgage company. 


1000 LAKESHORE DRIVE, Chicago 
SPONSOR: Harold L. Perlman 


ARCHITECT: Sidney H. Morris & Associates 


CONSULTING ARCHITECTS: Shaw, Metz & 
Dolio 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: Arthur Fitzgerald 

STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: Frank J. Kornacker 

MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS: 
William Goodman 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Loftus Contracting 
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6. COOPERATIVE FOR A CONSERVATIVE SUBURB 


The developers’ instructions to the archi- 
tect of this 32-unit cooperative were to 
make fullest use of the 99’ x 200’ site. 
The building does literally just that. Iron- 
ically, this suburban building is crowded 
closer to its neighbors than most new 
apartments going up in Chicago proper. 

Architect Ralph Harris has some in- 
formative words about completing a co- 
operative: “The last phase is extremely 
painful. As apartments are sold, it is nec- 
essary for someone to arrange with each 
purchaser for his decorating, floor finish, 
minor changes, special lighting, optional 
equipment, etc. The architect cannot pos- 
sibly charge an over-all fee large enough 
even to include his expenses for this serv- 
ice, let alone make a profit. However, he 
must furnish it as a moral obligation to 
the promoter, his client. So we arrange, 
at the time we are commissioned, to 
charge each purchaser a fee based on per- 
centage of changes and additions. We 
then become the architect for the pur- 
chaser and handle him exactly as any 


other client. Thus we represent a lot of 
clients in addition to our original one. 
After the routine is established, the serv- 
ice is not difficult until 30 or 40 families 
all want to move in at once, and then, hav- 
ing moved in, all find the minor defects 
and want them corrected immediately. 
This is not the most pleasant thing, but if 
an architect wants to do cooperatives he 
must resign himself to it.” 

Cost of this concrete frame, brick cav- 
ity wall building was $995,744 including 
fees; $15.60 per sq. ft. Sales price of 
three-bedroom (six-room) units: $33,600 
to $47,000; 60% down; monthly carrying 
charges $186 to $260 for the same units. 


THE EVANSTONIAN, Evanston, IIl. 

DEVELOPERS: Harold V. Snyder and James 
A. Henderson 

ARCHITECT: Ralph C. Harris 

STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: Henry Miller 

MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEER: 
Norman E, Beuter 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Carl E. Erickson 
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7. OFFICE-APARTMENT 
“SANDWICH” SUILDING 


This proposed combination office building- 
apartment house, for which Promotor 
Arthur Rubloff expects to break ground 
next spring, goes back to the tradition of 
“living over the store.” It contains 12 floors 
of 48 duplexes, each consisting of an apart- 
ment with an office below, connected by in- 
terior stair. The idea came out of an obser- 
vation that many old residences in Chi- 
eago’s Near North Side are being converted 
for joint work-living. (For another office- 
apartment building, the Price Tower by 
Frank Lloyd Wright, see News.) 

The ground floor will have office and 
apartment services (stationery and photo 
stat, laundry, valet, barber, restaurant, 
etc.) ; second floor, which covers the entire 
15,000 sq. ft. site, will have parking for 65 
cars; 15th floor will have separate offices. 
There is no basement. 

Office floors of the duplexes will rent at 
$2.31 and $2.80 per sq. ft., apartments at 
$85 and $97.50 per month. These low rentals 
are possible, the architect reports, because 
87% of the building is rentable space 
(against the usual 75 to 80%); tenants 
will provide their own gas heat, cooling, 
and hot water from individual units; only 
three instead of the usual ten employees 
will be needed. Annual expenses, including 
5% management allowance, are estimated 
at $75,600 per year. Rubloff calls it a “ver- 
tical taxpayer.” 

Construction will be slip-form reinforced 
concrete, eliminating conventional columns 
and beams (AF, Nov. ’52). The shallow 
1544’ bays will give the building about 1 sq. 
ft. of glass to each 3 sq. ft. of floor. The 
exterior will be exposed concrete with 
aluminum sash. Floors above the second 
are 9’ high, a compromise between apart 
ment and office heights. 

Cost is estimated at $1,353,000 excluding 
fees; $11 per sq. ft. Financing is now in 
negotiation for a first mortgage of $1,135, 
000 to be amortized at 742% constant 


THE “x” BUILDING, Chicago 

SPONSOR: Frank Katzin 

PROMOTOR: Arthur Rubloff 

ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER: Bertrand Gold 
berg Associates 

CONSULTING ARCHITECTS: Pace Associates 

SLIP-FORM CONTRACTOR: B. M. Heede Co 
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8. NINETEEN GLASS TIERS SITTING ON A CANTILEVER q 


Carl Ulrich 
Each floor of this cooperative apartment is 


surrounded by a 3’-4” cantilevered ledge. 
Moreover, the entire ledged tower, from 
the third floor up, is cantilevered out over 
the lobby stilts (as shown in the diagram 
above). This rather outlandish underpin- 
ning pulls in the lower floor sufficiently so 
that covered peripheral parking can be pro- 
vided at ground level. The scheme makes a 
much better impression at close range than 
from a distance and is at its best from the 
inside looking out—either at ground level 
or above. 

To reduce weight, lightweight concrete 
block fillers were used between the 84%”- 
deep concrete floor joists; ceilings are plas- 
ter applied directly to the bottom of joists 
and filler. Windows are sliding aluminum 
sash above fixed panes and 6” spandrel. 
, To counteract wind stresses the horizontal 
mullion has an aluminum stiffener. The ef- 
fect from the apartments is a satisfying 
combination of openness and security. The 
building is air conditioned; hot or chilled 
water is circulated to individual apartment 
or room units. 

A surprise to the developers was the big 
demand for three-bedroom units (about 
half the total of 57 apartments), and the 
small demand for two bedrooms (about a 
quarter, no more than the demand for one 
bedroom). 

Cost was $1,450,000 including fees; 
$10.46 per sq. ft.; financed with a 20-year 
mortgage for $800,000 at 5%. Two-bedroom 
(5%-room) apartments sold for $82,500 to 
$34,200; three-bedroom (644-room) apart- 
ments for $36,850 to $38,550; 60% down- 
payment. Monthly assessments are in the 
neighborhood of $200, will drop $30 in five 
years. 
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820 OAKDALE COOPERATIVE, Chicago 

OWNER: Northcenter Realty Co. 

ARCHITECT: Milton M. Schwartz 

STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: Henry Miller 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING ASSOCIATE: A. H. 
Schwartz 
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EXCERPTS 


Outside opinion 

and comment 

on the building industry 
from the rostrum 

and the press 


Opinions expressed 

in these excerpts 

are not necessarily those 
of the Forum’s editors 
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New York office boom 


Excerpts from a statement by Clin- 
ton W. Blume, president of the New 
York Real Estate Board 


The prosperous condition of our economy 
is making itself felt in Manhattan office 
buildings with 8,652,500 sq. ft.; 18 are non- 
ment of the national economy. Since the 
end of World War II 50 new structures 
have been completed containing 11,643,500 
sq. ft. of rentable space: 32 are competitive 
buildings with 8,652,500 sq. ft.; 18 are non- 
competitive with 2,991,000 sq. ft. 

In addition 13,993,200 sq. ft. more are 
projected. Of this, about 5,066,000 sq. ft., or 
14 buildings, are actually under construc- 
tion. Plans have been filed for 14 buildings 
with 5,001,900 sq. ft. more, and an addi- 
tional 3,925,000 sq. ft. have been announced 
in the newspapers in ten new buildings. 

The annual Competitive Office Building 
Occupancy Survey of May 1, ’55, which in- 
cluded the 32 new competitive buildings, 
showed all except 55,135 sq. ft.—0.6%—had 
been rented. The greater part of the vacant 
space, 887,560 sq. ft., was among the 346 
prewar buildings. The current vacancy rate 
in these old buildings is 1.39. 

These statements are based on statistics 
yielded by a survey made under the super- 
vision of Dr. Gordon D. MacDonald, direc- 
tor of the Real Estate Board’s Research 
Dept. Included this year were 378 com- 
petitive office buildings containing 75,079,- 
099 sq. ft. of rentable area that showed on 
May Ist a vacancy of 942,695 sq. ft., or 
1.3%. Last year 363 buildings, with 71,542,- 
767 sq. ft., reported a vacancy of 1,215,247 
sq. ft., or 1.7%. Of the total vacant space 
reported for this year, 836,589 sq. ft. was 
in the above-grade area. In 1954 the com- 
parable area was 1,127,693 sq. ft. 

The above-grade vacant space of 836,589 
sq. ft. was found in 155 buildings, or 41%, 
of the 378 buildings surveyed. The vacant 
space ranged from 100 to 40,000 sq. ft. or 
more. Forty-eight buildings, or 31%, of the 
155 office buildings had vacancies which 


ranged from 100 to 1,500 sq. ft.; 57 build- 
ings, or 37%, from 1,500 to 5,000; 26 build- 
ings or 17% from 5,000 to 10,000; 18 build- 
ings, or 12%, from 10,000 to 20,000; 4 
buildings, or 2%, from 20,000 to 40,000; and 
2 buildings, or 1%, with vacancy of over 
40,000 sq. ft. The space vacant may be in 
small units or the total rentable area of one 
or more floors. 

While representing only 32.5% of the 
total number of office buildings, the 378 
buildings surveyed are nevertheless as- 
sessed at $1,437,489,000, or close to 77.2% 
of the total assessed valuation of all office 
buildings in Manhattan. (Manhattan has 
1,164 office buildings assessed at $1,862, 
722,500.) 

The 32 competitive buildings completed 
1947-1955 represent approximately 11.5% 
of the space surveyed. 


Air Academy chapel 


Excerpts from an editorial by Ian C. 
MacCallum in the Report of the 
Baltimore AIA Chapter 


The Air Academy is to be a “factory 
for birdmen.” Of course it is. Where in 
the language of Webster or of the poets 
could a more exact definition be found? 
Yet these three words, said sneeringly. 
did more to damn an idea than volumes 
of prose could ever do. The tragedy of 
those words lies, now that the controversy 
has lessened, not in any serious harm to 
the architect’s central idea for the academy 
itself but in the dubious future of his 
chapel. Here, in the chapel, the central 
idea could really come clear, if not to the 
public then certainly to a few in the pro- 
fession. But its omission, for the moment 
we hope, is the price of compromising a 
controversy. 

Here was a design done in the truest 
heritage of the American fighting man. 
The chapel was a campaign tent set up 
on the field of battle for communion, with 
helmet off and rifle in readiness. None of 
your stained cathedral glass, swinging 
censers and Gregorian chants but a chapel 
to the God of Moses on the March, to the 
God of Washington kneeling in the snows 
of Valley Forge. One could almost see the 
light of a candle through canvas. No air- 
man cadet could enter it without sensing 
his dedication to the fighting for which 
he was being prepared. The stripped stark- 
ness of the moments before a hundred 
beaches of Normandy and of the Pacific 
were expressed there for him to feel. 
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Brothers 


Modern engineering practice 


Excerpts from a paper presented at 
the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers by 
Raymond A. Hill, chairman of the 
ASCE committee on professional 
practice and a member of the Los 
Angeles firm of Leeds, Hill & Jewett 


The competition for new engineering con- 
tracts has been much more intense during 
the past ten years than ever before in the 
history of our profession. Many of my 
friends have created Frankensteins in the 
form of very large staffs; they must feed 
these Frankensteins new business every 
month or be themselves destroyed. Pay- 
rolls of $50,000 or $100,000 or $200,000 
per month cannot be met without can- 
stantly obtaining new contracts for engi- 
neering services. Not many firms can ob- 
tain the requisite amount of new work 
month after month purely on the basis of 
the professional qualifications of the 
principals and the key men of the organi- 
zation. 

The prer:ium necessarily placed on quan- 
tity production of plans and specifications 
during the war is still having its effect, 
although the necessity no longer exists. 
For example, most of the engineering 
firms in this country have been asked 
from time to time by federal and other 
governmental agencies to submit their 
qualifications by filling out elaborate ques- 
tionnaires. Almost invariably these ques- 
tionnaires are directed to the size of the 
organization. The questions asked are: 
How many civil engineers, mechanical en- 
gineers, electrical engineers and other 
specialists are on the payroll? What is the 
area of the office space that the firm has 
or could immediately obtain? What is the 
financial standing of the firm? What was 
the construction cost of work for which 
plans and specifications were prepared by 
the firm in the last five years? Ad infini- 
tum, ad nauseam. Rarely is interest evi- 
denced in the particular qualifications of 
the partners or other principals of the 
engineering firm. The general statement 
can almost be made that the professional! 
qualifications of the owners of an engi- 
neering firm are not considered except 
where an individual is needed as an expert 
witness or for the solution of some spe- 
cialized problem. Impersonal consideration 
of the qualifications of engineering firms 
is also characteristic of public utilities 
and large industrial corporations. Even if 
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the selection of an engineering firm were 
not delegated, the effect would be much 
the same. Most modern corporation exe- 
cutives do not see much difference be- 
tween the employment of a construction 
contractor and his organization of skilled 
personnel and the employment of an engi- 
neer and his organization of skil'ed per- 
sonnel. The feeling is: If one should be 
selected on the basis of competitive bids, 
why should not the other? 

This feeling stems from the fact that 
great changes have also taken place in 
the construction industry. Thirty years 
ago most contractors had started out as 
mechanics or foremen. At that time there 
were few professional engineers employed 
directly by construction firms and these 
were generally engaged on layout work 
and estimating. Today the situation is 
very different; the construction industry 
has become much more professional in 
nature; engineers head some contracting 
firms and many engineers now direct ac- 
tual construction operations. 

These men, many of whom are members 
of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, accept the principle of competitive 
bidding for the services of their organiza- 
tions; in fact the construction industry 


demands that competitive bids be taken on 
all public work and it exerts great influ- 
ence to have competitive bids taken by 
private industry. 

The complications of modern business 
also have a direct bearing on the opera- 
tion of engineering organizations. The 
heads of any large firm must be adminis- 
trators; they must also, from the very 
nature of their business, be the sales 
force. Little time is left for any of them 
to render professional service as such 
service was rendered by consulting engi- 
neers 80 years ago. In common with all 
large industry, the business of selling the 
services of a large engineering organiza- 
tion has become fully as important as the 
production of the finished product, which 
in this case consists of plans and specifica- 
tions for the construction of engineering 
works. 

In our modern economic system, sales of 
any commodity are sensitive to the price 
placed on that commodity. The buyer of 
engineering services may recognize that 
the value of the service of one firm is 
greater than the value of the service of 
another but he has the right to demand 
that the sale price of such services reflect 
these differences. 





One-way business streets 


Excerpts from the answers to seven 
out of 15 questions analyzed in a 
16-page booklet of the same title by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
US (25¢ per copy) 


HOW MUCH DO ONE-WAY STREETS 

INCREASE STREET CAPACITY? 

The following table shows capacity of one- 
way and two-way streets of varying char- 
acteristics. These data are based on the 
Highway Capacity Manual of the High- 
way Research Board and apply to down- 
town business street where 5 to 15% of 
the total traffic is commercial vehicles, 
20% of traffic turns right and left at in- 
tersections, there are far-side bus stops, 


and the signal system provides a “go” in- 
dication 60% of the time. 

It is evident that traffic volume capacity 
on such one-way streets is about 10 to 
20% greater than on two-way streets 
where curb parking is allowed, and about 
20 to 40% greater where one-way — 
ment is instituted on streets with pro” 
hibited curb parking. 


HOW DO BUSINESSMEN 
REGARD ONE-WAY STREETS? 
Businessmen generally oppose the conver- 
sion to one-way movement in front of their 
places of business. However, such opposi- 
tion usually disappears after the one-way 
rule has been adopted and given a trial 
period. 

These conclusions are based on a special 

continued on p. 188 


WORKING CAPACITIES OF TWO-WAY AND ONE-WAY DOWNTOWN STREET 


PRACTICAL PEAK HOUR CAPACITIES—VEHICLES PER HOUR 





CURB PARKING PERMITTED 





STREET WIDTHS TWwo- ONE- % 
CURB TO CURB WAY = WAY GAIN 
30 ft. 450 550 22 
40 ft. 750 900 20 
50 ft. 1,000 1,150 15 
60 ft. 1,250 1,350 8 


CURB PARKING PROHIBITED 





TWo- ONE- % 
way way GAIN 
900 1,250 39 
1,400 1,750 25 
1,800 2,200 22 
2,200 2,600 18 
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While other stores chase the customers to the suburbs, Rich’s 
attracts them downtown with a gaily colored building, a verdant 
plaza, an attached garage and, to help compete with the discount 


houses, a built-in warehouse 


A DOWNTOWN STORE FOR TODAY 


Gardens and pools are Rich’s 
contribution to neighborhood 
uplifting in downtown Knox- 
ville, Facade is faced with 
green glazed tile with glass 
panels. Ends of building are 
red glazed brick. 


The new Rich’s, in Knoxville, is as 
vivid and verdant and easy to shop 
as a breezy suburban store—yet it 
is not built in a suburb. Rich’s man- 
agers have put it squarely down- 
town—not on the “100%” merchan- 
dizing corner but four blocks away, 
where they can make the better cor- 
ner for tomorrow. Here they show 
how the city center can offer the 
same lure as the suburbs—and draw 
a tremendous sidewalk trade be- 
sides. 

Land was enough cheaper off the 
main shopping focus to allow some 
relaxation in its use (such as the 
pools and planting strips shown on 
these pages). The land slopes, but 
smart planning has turned this into 
an advantage to complement an- 
other advantage: an adjoining ma- 
jor traffic artery in and out of town. 
At the low end of their lot Rich’s 
built a parking building to accom- 
modate customers motoring to the 
department store, with an under- 
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ground passage and elevators to the 
main building. But they did not for- 
get that 60 or 65% of their custom- 
ers would be city pedestrians. Their 
garage parks 450 cars; this provides 
2700 customers per day at a maxi- 
mum estimate; the number of cus. 
tomers they need is more like 25,000. 
To get this crucial trade in from the 
city sidewalks they put the major 
entrance to their store on the corner 
pointed at the heart of the city. 
Rich’s “impulse” selling area, the 
sharpest arrow in any department 
store’s quiver, is also pointed toward 
pedestrians, on the level of the main 
entrance, right there where people 
will walk into it and be tempted to 
buy that pretty extra something. 
(Bill Snaith, Loewy designer in 
charge, says, however, that the 
usual shopper only looks at impulse 
merchandise. on the way in to get 
something else; he does not buy the 
impulse item until he’s on the way 
out of the store.) 


Photos: Gottscho-Schieisner 






















DOWNTOWN STORE 


Sloping site helps integrate store, garage and warehouse 


The hillside site permitted an advantage 
in planning; the usual basement shop of 
the department store here has the respect- 
ability of a street-level entrance on the 
downhill side. There is an advantage in 
the plan in warehousing too (see section). 
Under both garage and store proper is the 
storage area—served by trucks at the 
garage end, and by automatic conveyors 
throughout. To take advantage of this, the 
planners put the housewares department 
on the basement level, a location which 
permits salesmen to give buyers such 
items as toasters to carry home with them 
rather than ordering by number for deliv- 
ery from a distant warehouse (at a profit- 
eating cost to management). The floor 
samples are for sale here on the take-with 
basis because they can be replaced from 
stocks a few feet away. 

This detail is a small one, but it is il- 
lustrative of the way Rich’s and other 
bright new department stores are being 
girded to fight the discount houses. Al- 





Facade of brick is framed in glass and accented by long, corrugated canopy of concrete 


though most big, old department stores 
have been succeeding with suburban off- 
spring, many of the midtown bases still 
have been worrying the experts, who have 
been pointing out that the downtown 
stores may be holding their own, but they 
have not been getting their share of the 
increasing spendable income of the nation’s 
customers. It is so expensive for many 
of the big boys to operate that they simply 
cannot compete profitably with smaller 
stores offering fewer services. Snaith 
points out that the enormous volume of 
department stores has never been their 
real merchandising edge anyway. What 
has marked the big, successful stores in 
the past, he says, is the reliance of their 
customers on them as “editors” or selectors 
of merchandise, and as guarantors of its 
quality. But today, more and more buyers 
are looking past the retailer. Customers 
are being guided by national advertising, 
and goods are also being guaranteed by 
the manufacturer, not the storekeeper. In 














this selling situation it-is hard to make a 
canny shopper pay the larger profit neces. 
sary for the department store’s carpeted 
overhead; he buys at a dirty-floor discount 
house. 

Department stores can still prosper, 
Snaith argues, but only by becoming much 
more efficient merchandisers, as well as 
redramatizing their position as arbiters of 
taste, to compete with the national maga- 
zines and TV. Rich’s is a store which has 
realized this. 

Rich’s moves its stock about four times 
a year, devotes about 20% of its space to 
backup, so the renewing of floor stocks is 
a continual process; a conveyor system 
moves stock in fairly easily, and coddles 
the automobile shopper by carrying his 
packages back out to the garage for him, 
to be picked up as he drives out. 

The store asserts itself in the community 
at night with towers bearing new-type 
floodlights which pour on about 50,000 w. 
of tinted illumination as dark comes on. 














RICH’S DEPARTMENT STORE: Knoxville, Tenn. 
ARCHITECTS: Stevens & Wilkinson 

DESIGNERS: Raymond Loewy Corp. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS: Eckbo, Royston & Williams 
a MECHANICAL ENGINEER: Edward E. Ashley 

S- EXTERIOR LIGHTING: Abe Feder 

ed GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Batson-Cook 
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Garage entrance is directly 
across street from store’s rear, 
“basement” shop entrance 
(left). Shoppers park their 
cars, descend to tunnel level in 
elevators, walk under street to 
store block, and ascend again 
in elevators to shop. Conveyor 
system carries their packages 
back over to garage, to be 
picked up upon leaving. Garage 
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serves also as receiving depot 
for incoming shipments of mer- 
chandise and as dispatching 
post for deliveries by truck. 
These two functions are per- 
formed at lower end of depot, 
but, again, are on separate 
levels. In effect, warehouse 
stretches under both garage 
and store—a long set of con- 
veyors to keep shelves full. 
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DOWNTOWN STORE 











Selling floor is designed to pull customers in 
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Selling floor: Three possible 
layouts of main floor were con- 
sidered, but first two were dis- 
carded quickly, although they 
have been successful in other 
stores. First solution, with 
central entrance, was not good 
because visibility of entrance 
would have been poor from two 
main traffic approaches (side 
streets). This afforded easy 
penetration of store, with sim- 
ple access to vertical transpor- 
tation, but shopper contact 
with main floor departments 
was not good. 

Second proposal featured U- 
shaped aisle, with very good 
“depth of contact” to various 
departments, but designers felt 
it lacked feeling of high fash- 
ion; it was graceless. 

Final solution kept advan- 
tages of both discarded 
schemes. U-aisle was bent into 
horseshoe, keeping maximum 
interior display but pulling en- 
trances to ends of building. 
Say the designers, “You start 
walking before you start shop- 
ping. It’s more gracious.” 
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Selling spaces are kept open, 
with departments divided by 
floating display boards rather 
than partitions. Ceiling access 
is simple: panels simply push 
up in their frames. From left 
to right: foyer of beauty shop, 
men’s wear department, snack 
bar (there is also a larger res- 
taurant), main floor aisle, fur 


department, upper floor aisle. Nightlighting of exterior by 


Abe Feder, of Broadway fame 
(see p. 115), is done with 
banks of self-contained reflect- 
or lamps on slender, graceful 
posts. Reflector lamps are new 
type, 500 watts each, with pro- 
jection beam of 120’. About 100 
of them are used on this job. 
Their color can be adjusted 
easily to fit seasonal moods. 
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An alert metropolis circles its downtown problems 


with a ring highway, then tackles them with a 
three-pronged rebuilding program: parking ga- 
rages, office buildings and apartments 





Fairchild Aerial Surveys, ine, 
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weansas city... A FRAMEWORK FOR THE FUTURE 


The problem facing Kansas City is the problem that 
sooner or later faces towns everywhere: middle-aged 
spread and a weakening heart. But where some towns 
have reached a crisis, Kansas City is at work on a bold 
solution to avoid it: a whole new set of arteries before 
the old ones harden, plus some vital surgery to keep its 
core alive. Other cities will want to watch closely as 
Kansas City builds its unique ring road (this page), 
completes a big underground garage and a parking 
project right through “skid row” (p. 160), and uses new 
laws to replace its semislums with apartments and with 
office buildings designed on a new and highly interesting 
three-way expansion grid (p. 163.) 

As it swelled from a trading post on the banks of the 
Missouri into a hustling metropolis at the very center 
of the US, Kansas City was forced by natural and 
political boundaries to build south. Some of these sub 





New Paseo Bridge is third linking Kansas City with 
growing northern suburbs. Fourth is under way. 
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urbs, spurred by Newspaperman William Rockhill Nel- 
son and Developer J. C. Nichols, are now famous exam- 
ples of early planning: parks, boulevards and shopping 
centers graced with trees, fountains and sculpture. 

Today some of this foresight and civic energy has 
turned back north. A sprawling 20 sq. mi. area across 
the river finally has been annexed as Kansas City North, 
partly balancing the city’s lopsided growth, and now 
planners are trying to stabilize it, too, with neighbor- 
hood parks and playgrounds. 

But in between lies an even bigger job: bolstering a 
central district that is losing business to the suburbs 
and fading around its edges into a typical collar of 
slums. Kansas City’s answer is one that other cities will 
want to study closely. It is a giant web of expressways 
knitting center and suburbs together and spidering out 
into the new national highway system. Girding the core 
will be a close-in “ring road” (photo opposite), a huge 
coronary artery to pump customers and commuters into 
new peripheral parking, to by-pass the 40% of through- 
traffic now clotting downtown streets, and to frame the 
heart’s dying outer cells for piece-by-piece renewal. 
Based on an exhaustive study by City Planning Engi- 
neer Philip Geissal and his staff, the $150 million pro- 
gram calls for 35 mi. of metropolitan superhighways 
over the next 20 years. 





Photos: Massie—Missuuri Resources Div.; Dale Miller 


New West Freeway, first leg in metropolitan highway 
program, brings traffic in from expanding southwest. 
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2. Northside Parking: 
V-shaped area cut out 
of city’s “skid row” is 
being rebuilt as 1,850- 
car project connecting 
with new Intercity Ex- 
pressway. 
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4. Housing project: 
slums will be cleared 
under Title I, land sold 
for private redevelop- 
ment as garden apart- 
ments for 725 middle- 

income families. 


KANSAS CITY 


Within Kansas City’s ring of roads, 


a ring of redevelopment 


As the parkway ring is pieced together, it 
will work hand-in-glove with other new im- 
provements just inside its boundaries. 

On the west, it will run between the 
stockyards and the base of Quality Hill, 
site of new apartment towers and office 
buildings (see following pages). 

On the north, the typical downtown “skid 
row” of flophouses, saloons and dingy 
stores, which was once the center of town, 
has been carved away for the 1,850-car 
Northside Parking Project that connects 
with the ring’s northern link. (Part of this 
area classifiable as mainly residential was 
prepared under Title I for resale to the 
Downtown Redevelopment Corp., a group 
of 98 businessmen under the leadership of 
Banker James Kemper. The remainder was 
acquired directly by the corporation urider 
state and city redevelopment laws provid- 
ing condemnation powers and 25-year tax 
relief.) 

On the south, opposite Municipal Audito- 
rium, the city is finishing a three-level, 
1,500-car garage under a park, much like 
San Francisco’s Union Square; proceeds 
from private operation will retire $4 mil- 
lion in revenue bonds used for construction. 
The ring road is planned close enough in so 
that still more parking may be developed 
along the south within a two- or three- 
block walk of the center of town. 

On the east, slums almost in the shadow 
of City Hall will be acquired under Title 
I for resale and controlled private develop- 
ment of light industry, commercial and 
parking areas. Outside the ring, land is 
being publicly cleared for private rede- 
velopment as apartments (sketch left) and 
four other areas are being studied. Under 
public housing, three projects totaling 
1,148 units are built, three more of 388 
units underway. 





1. Apartment houses 
are planned for areas 
marked (1) in photo be- 
low. Exteriors are por- 
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celain enameled steel. 
Architects: Kivett & 
Meyers. 


View from northwest sho (1. to r.): 
existing River Club, apartment towers, 
Hereford headquarters, with new project 
areas behind. Big auditorium garage is in 
center background. 








3. Motor hotel, by Memphis interests, has 
convention hall, restaurant, pool, shops. 
Architects: Windrom, Haglund & Venable. 













2. New Baptist Church will incorporate ex- 
isting building, center, new lift-slab class- 
rooms, right. Architects: Kivett & Meyers. 

































































Completed project, as it should look in 
1966, from same viewpoint as aerial photo 
at left. Area is four- or five-block walk 
from heart of downtown Kansas City. 


4. Office buildings of 31,000 to 64,000 sq. ft. 
will be built at rate of one a year under 
separate corporations and operated by 
Realtor Lewis Kitchen. (Details on p. 164.) 



































Quality Hill: Kansas City’s biggest project moves ahead 


under private capital, public help 





KANSAS CITY 


A blighted area just west of Kansas City’s 
central business district is becoming one 
of the first places in the country where con- 
demnation powers and tax relief have made 
large-scale private redevelopment possible. 
Quality Hill is a short walk from the center 
of town and commands a magnificent view 
of the river and the city. But the mansions 
first built there by early cattle barons and 
bankers had slowly turned into boarding 
houses, shacks and parking lots as the land 
values moved to new suburbs in the south. 
Then, with the passage of new state and 
city redevelopment laws in 1947, Realtor 
Lewis Kitchen and Banker William T. 
Kemper Jr. saw what could be done, 
Their project started in 1950 with five 
ten-story apartment buildings, an exclusive 
businessmen’s club and a new headquarters 
building for the American Hereford Assn. 
Now the city has approved Kitchen’s $11.5 
million expansion plan: seven single-occu- 
pancy office buildings, a larger ten-story 
apartment building and a 173-room motor 
hotel. Three more apartment buildings and 
a new church may be added in the future. 


Under Missouri’s Urban Redevelopment 
Corp. Act and Kansas City’s implementing 
ordinance, private redevelopers may be 
helped by condemnation power (Kitchen 
did not need it on the first phase, expects it 
will be necessary on only 10% of the sec- 
ond phase where he must buy 50-odd par- 
cels costing over $1 million). Then for 10 
years the private redevelopment corpora- 
tion, or corporations, set up for the purpose 
carry only the original tax on the land (a 
mere $694 last year for the expansion 
project area). During the following 15 
years the corporation, whose profit is 
limited to 8% of costs, pays 50% of the 
regular tax rate on the new buildings, and 
in the 26th year goes to the full 100% rate. 
Estimates show the city will collect some 
$1.3 million in taxes over the 25-year abate- 
ment period—compared with some $160,000 
if the land were not redeveloped—and about 
$160,000 a year thereafter. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Quality Hill office and parking project can expand 


on a “jungle-gym” grid 





In the seven office buildings planned for 
= the downtown edge of Quality Hill, Archi- 


—* tects Kivett & Myers and Associate Angus 

+ McCallum have designed a uniquely flex- 
——. ible package with which Promoter-Operator 
~- Kitchen can meet the varying demands of 
a different corporate tenants. Intended for 


single occupancy, each building will have 
its own parking and recessed entrance on 
the downhill side, toward the business dis- 
trict. Self-service elevators, stairs and 
washrooms are grouped in front and to one 
side to leave floor areas open and flexible. 
In addition, parking and garden areas out- 
| side the buildings are on the same horizon- 
tal and vertical module as the floors 
themselves, with floor heights lining up 
from building to building. This means that 
= ‘space can not only be added on top of build- 
ings but bridged across from building to 
—- building to throw two of them together for 
— a single large tenant. The slope below is 
ab neatly used to yield added multiple-deck 
= parking when and if desired. 
On the uphill side, the office buildings 
iq will present landscaped open areas to neigh- 
boring apartment houses of the same maxi- 
mum height, hiding their own busy fronts 
q and parking lots from residential view. 
Large ribbon windows used in earlier 
studies have been reduced to small pivoting 
aluminum sash to cut glare and air- 
— conditioning loads in Kansas City’s summer 
sun, to reduce maintenance and leave 
a enough height for filing cabinets below the 
sills, Exterior siding above and below the 
, windows will be formed aluminum panels; 
the modular “jungle-gym” structure will 
be partly expressed in exposed verticals 
(and completely revealed for a glimpse, as 
in the roof terrace of the center building). 

















Wall section proposed for new office build- 
ings: formed aluminum panels, small hori- 
zontal windows (2’-6” high by 4’-9” wide) 
with vertical-pivoting aluminum sash. 
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THE FLATTENED-OUT HOSPITAL 


It puts 86 beds and the complete medical core on one floor 


This hospital is notable because its medical 
core has been completely released from the 
strait-jacket of the nursing wing and the 
tyranny of elevator circulation. By sepa- 
rating the core completely from nursing 
and by keeping it all on one story, the 
architects gained unusual freedom to plan 
rationally. 

Some of the results: A central sterile 
supply that is truly central; clearly defined 
main hospital corridor and main visitors’ 
corridor, both well related to the nursing 
wing; a self-contained maternity-obstetrics 
unit which is also immediately adjacent to 
all core facilities (this is eating your cake 
and having it too, in hospital planning) ; 
swift and easy consultation among per 
sonnel of different departments; great sav- 
ings from elimination of repetitious multi- 
story circulation. Only the pharmacy, in 
the basement of the nursing wing, has 
strayed off the reservation; this would be 
inadvisable if the hospital offered out- 
patient services, 

With this scheme, too, the architects 
were freed from the limitation of a 40- or 





50-bed nursing floor. The big nursing unit is 
usually denied medium-sized hospitals 
simply because it is too long to house the 
medium-sized lower-floor core facilities ra- 
tionally. They get too strung out. In this 
scheme, the architects also made a very 
pleasant feature of the connection between 
the two separated units. 

In its first stage of construction, the 
hospital will have 86 beds, all on one floor; 
later a second 66-bed nursing floor will 
bring the total to 154 beds. The conven- 
tional 150-bed hospital would have three 
stories of 40-odd beds, a maternity-obstet- 
rics floor, one (more likely two) floors of 
surgical, medical, cafeteria, and adminis- 
trative facilities, plus a basement, for a 
total of six or seven levels. Circulation and 
elevator savings of this flat scheme are 
obvious. Also obvious is the requirement of 
sufficient land; this hospital’s 10%-acre 
site was a gift: 


Too much economy? The Belleville plan, 
in accordance with the general trend, at- 
tempts to squeeze out every waste inch. 





While this aim produces such pioneering 
advances as the improved and tightened 
core shown here, maybe the process is going 
too far. This 66-bed nursing floor, for in- 
stance, may prove to be too economical. 
Patients’ rooms, each with its own toilet, 
are sufficiently large, but dayroom and ser- 
vice facilities are minimum. 

The Rosenfields say that the 12’ x 22’ 
dayroom is large enough because they have 
observed, in visiting many hospitals, that 
patients and visitors seldom use the day- 
rooms provided. This would seem to indi- 
cate that hospital people need to restudy 
the whole question of why they want day- 
rooms and what a dayroom should do and 
be if it is desirable at all. 

Utility rooms, say the Rosenfields, usu- 
ally provide too much storage, some of 
which, in time, is appropriated for per- 
sonal effects. (Nurses do not like lockers 
distant from their working stations.) 

Substations or auxiliary supply points 
toward the ends of the unit are omitted 
here not to save space but for another type 
of economy. They imply team nursing. 
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Team nursing, it was feared, would reduce 
flexibility in shifting staff because nurses 
become fond of their posts, and also at some 
future time it may occur to nurses manning 
substations to claim supervisory duties and 
put in for more pay. 

The nurses’ and female employees’ 
lounges, in this wing, are small interior 
basement rooms. The reasoning: nurses 
seldom use the lounge because, like the 
lockers with which it is associated, it is 
distant from the work area. Where then 
do nurses go to let down for a minute or 
grab a smoke? Into the utility room. But 
now utility rooms have no place for a per- 
son to stand without being in the way. 

Belleville is no more skimpy in these 
respects than many other new hospitals, 
and that is why criticism of these points 
is important. A rationale of employee com- 
fort and convenience that is accepted in 
department stores, factories and typist 
pools (whose employees work no harder 
than nurses) has not penetrated the hos- 
pital and now even the makeshifts by which 
nurses circumvent the plan are lost. 
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Structure: Steel columns set in brick pan- 
els in most cases; floor and roof framed 
with bar joists. Skin panels, porcelain 
enamel over metal studs, insulated with 
lightweight concrete sprayed on inside face, 
finished with metal lath and plaster. Air 
conditioning includes patients’ rooms which 
have individual underwindow fan units 
using circulating hot water in winter, 
chilled water in summer. 


Costs: Architects’ estimate of total con- 
struction, including Group I equipment and 
fees: $1,800,000; $26.30 per sq. ft. 

Estimate on the building’s ventilating- 
heating-cooling system (included in total) : 
$375,000. 


MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, Belleville, Ill. 
ARCHITECTS: Isadore and Zachary Rosenfield, 


Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum; Charles E. King, associate 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: John P. Nix 
MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEER: John D. Falvey 


UTILITY ENGINEERS: Horner & Shiffrin 
KITCHEN CONSULTANT: Frank T. Hilliker 

















1. Diagrammatic comparison of 18-level and 


four-level 1,000-bed hospital. Study for 
Palo Alto by Isadore and Zachary Rosen- 
field, consulting architects. 
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2. Schematic plan for proposed 334-bed hos- 
pital in San Jose, Calif. by Architects 
Isadore and Zachary Rosenfield and Rex 


W. Allen. 


THE FLATTENED OUT PLAN ALSO MAKES SENSE FOR KING-SIZE HOSPITALS 


For years it has been assumed a really 
big general hospital must be a tower built 
around vertical supply and travel. 

Engaged to make a hospital study for 
the city of Palo Alto and Stanford Uni- 
versity (diagram 1), Consultants Isadore 
and Zachary Rosenfield* decided to ques- 
tion this assumption. A compact flat form 
had worked beautifully for the core of 154- 
bed Belleville (p. 166); a still more thor- 
ough-going flat scheme appeared feasible 
for a proposed 334-bed institution (scheme 
2). Could the principle be applied to a 
giant 1,000-bed hospital like that contem- 
plated for Palo Alto? 

The Rosenfields’ conclusion—revolution- 
ary to hospital dogma—is that the flat 
plan gives the giant hospital proportion- 
ately gigantic dividends in efficiency, clini- 
cal convenience and construction savings. 
They figure it can save the 1,000-bed hos- 
pital $1%4 million in elevators and elevator 
space alone. 

Comparing a putative Palo Alto 18-story 
tower (basement, two-story base, 14 
70-bed nursing floors, one obstetrical floor 
—the conventional scheme) with a puta- 
tive Palo Alto pancake (partial basement, 





* Architect will be Edward D. Stone. 
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two full stories, partial third story for ob- 
stetrics), the Rosenfields made this 
analysis: 

The tower would require at least ten 
elevators. (It should have more but the 
hospital tower with adequate elevators has 
yet to be built because of cost.) The pan- 
cake would need four elevators (giving 
much more adequate service than ten in 
the tower, say the Rosenfields). Difference 
in cost of elevators and their machinery: 
$865,000. 


In addition, a hospital elevator shaft 
represents about 100 sq. ft. per floor. The 
tower would lose 18,000 sq. ft. to elevators 
against 1,600 sq. ft. for the pancake. This 
difference represents about $300,000 in con- 
struction cost, not including the difference 
in repetitious elevator, lobby, stair and cir- 
culation space. 


Circulation savings contribute to low 
square-foot-per-bed figures: for Palo Alto, 
474 sq. ft. at the first 432-bed stage, 402 
sq. ft. at the 1,000-bed stage; for similar 
Pima County (scheme 3) 498 sq. ft. at 500 
beds, 422 sq. ft. at 1,000. 

Even if a pancake and a tower cost the 
same, the Rosenfields think the pancake 
would be preferable because of time sav- 


ings in horizontal transportation as 
against vertical, because of horizontal re- 
lationship of half the nursing beds to all 
clinical services and, most important, be- 
cause of greater ease of interdepartmental 
face-to-face consultation (e.g. among sur- 
geon, radiologist, pathologist). 

As for travel distances, two factors are 
involved: time and steps. (Note that 
travel within the nursing unit is not af- 
fected by this scheme.) Vertical travel 
commonly takes three or four times as 
long as equivalent horizontal traffic be- 
cause of time spent waiting for and riding 
in notoriously slow hospital elevators. And 
for most people, time spent standing is 
more tiring than time spent walking. 
These truths have begun to dawn on a 
number of hospital consultants and archi- 
tects other than the Rosenfields. In the 
wind now are several schemes for auto- 
matic horizontal transportation of sup- 
plies and food. This is bound to be one of 
the big future developments in hospital 
equipment and plan. 


The pancake plan 

Planning the pancake hospital is just 
as tricky as planning the tower, maybe 
more so. But it is more gratifying because 
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Big, cheap, and column-free the warped plane called 
“hyperbolic paraboloid” is a graceful solution to the 


problem of roofing almost any kind of one-story building 


from a gas station to a railroad station. 


Photo (left): © Ezra Stoller 


A NEW WAY TO SPAN SPACE 
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BUILDING ENGINEERING 





The form sketched here 
and the sweeping roof 
on the opposite page are 
alike in one interest- 
ing respect — although 
both are doubly curved 
surfaces, both contain 
straight line elements. This means that 
the roof, which was built in North Carolina 
a year ago, and has already achieved a 
wide fame with both avant-garde esthet- 
icians and with building technicians, can 
be composed entirely with straight mem- 
bers. 

This is significant on a thoroughly 
practical basis, although it also has the 
intrinsic delight of a simple solution to a 
trick mathematical problem. 

By now most US building-designers— 
both architects and engineers—are thor- 
oughly familiar with the paper-hat struc- 
tures of folded or arched concrete which 
can be built, and are being built in other 
countries. Like eggs, their strength is in 
their shape, not their bulk. Foreign de- 
signers, using large forces of poorly paid 
workmen to build intricate forms and place 
reinforcing precisely, have achieved mar- 
velous shapes with an economy of ma- 
terials which remains only theoretical in 
the high-payroll US. Many US designers 
have yearned to cast their structures in 
these exciting structural forms, but as yet 
only a few can do it (and then almost al- 
ways in special structures like vast, vault- 
ed airplane hangars, where the formwork 
can be moved and reused). The barrier: 
The US, in mastering a building technology, 
has been mastered by its geometry. With 
our huge steel mills, we have enclosed bil- 
lions of cubic feet of space with straight- 
line, two-dimensional structural elements, 
not because our concepts are rigid but be- 
cause standard steel sections are rolled 
that way. 

But if the designer of this curved roof 
had wanted to, he could have framed it in 
steel sections instead of making it a foil of 
bent timber planking, which is what it is. 
But in steel, the result would have been 









different. Instead of behaving as a con- 
tinuous structure, spanning 90’ with a con- 
stant foil thickness of 2%”, it would have 
been only a heavy rigid form with a thick- 
ness of 3’—more a decorative shape than a 
real structural form. The most logical ma- 
terial for this form is reinforced concrete, 
There is nothing new about this warped 
shape, except its structural scale. En- 
gineers have been building little models of 
the hyperbolic paraboloid since before 
World War I. Eduardo Catalano, who 
teaches at the School of Design at North 
Carolina State College, built this one 
(with the advisory assistance of Struc- 
tural Engineer Atilio Gallo) as a life-sized 
demonstration of the US practicality of his 
theories, a real argument that this is the 
most practical and efficient thin-shell span- 
ning structure for US designers to adapt. 
The graceful roof is appropriate, he 
points out, for railroad stations, filling sta- 
tions, gymnasiums, shopping centers, 
churches, theaters, factories, libraries, 
and other buildings with sizable single- 
story spans. He says it is the most efficient 
spanning structure because all stresses on 
it are equal (it has no bending moment), 
because it is doubly curved and thus very 
rigid, because it produces probably the 
thinnest concrete shell, and because it is 
very economical. Based on Catalano’s esti- 
mates, an area of about 15,000 sq. ft. cov- 
ered by this structure and supported by 
four exterior columns (one midway in each 
side) could be framed in concrete, includ- 
ing slab, foundation and shell, for $4.00 per 
sq. ft. There is a further fact about this 
hyperbolic paraboloid which engineers will 
find significant: the designer holds that the 
stresses in this form are calculable. 
Catalano himself is making good use of 
his demonstration roof; he lives under it. 
For more details about the particular shell 
over his house, see below and p. 172; for 
information on the evolution, characteris- 
tics, and calculations behind the shape, see 
p. 174; for a look at the future of the 
hyperbolic paraboloid, see p. 176. 
Catalano’s warped-plane roof in Raleigh 
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A NEW WAY TO SPAN SPACE 


covers an area of about 4,000 sq. ft., with 
a diagonal span of almost 90’. No interior 
vertical supports were necessary to carry 
the load—it flows into a pair of buttresses 
at the down corners of the big handker- 
chieflike shelter. (The two struts near the 
other corners are anchors to prevent wind 
action from upsetting the shell.) 

The roof was built in three layers of %” 
x 3” T&G planking, which was simply bent 
into place over a formwork of straight 
2 x 4’s as shown in the photograph below. 
To hold the shape of the shell after it was 
released from the formwork, the direction 
of adjoining layers of the planking was 
reversed. The bottom and top layers fol- 
low the direction of the compression stress- 
es; the middle layer follows the direction 
of the tensile stresses. The layers are 
simply nailed together. Tangential stresses 
are taken care of by a steel frame bolted 
through the shell and welded at the low 
vertices to 2” plate hinges, and the hori- 
zontal stress tending to deform the warp 
of the roof is met by three 1” diameter 
cables located inside a post-tensioned un- 
derground horizontal beam. (Stresses ap- 
plied to the cables in the post-tensioning 
operation were about two-thirds of the total 
anticipated tensile stress.) 


Weight of the roof: 9 lb. per sq. ft.; 
calculated ultimate loading: 30 Ib. per sq. 
ft.; cost including foundations: $2.50 per 
sq. ft. Reception: sensational. 


























thickness of roof lamination 
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WARPED WOOD PLANE 


1. Diagonal section of the roof, showing para- 
bolic arch and concrete buttresses connected 
underground by tension ties. 

2. Top view of shell showing the direction of 
the three laminations of the shell. 

3. Detail of buttress showing ends of stressed 
cables and hinge. 

4. Low vertex of shell at buttress point. Note 
that glass partitions meet the curved shell! at 
straight lines. 

































5. Detail of hinge connecting steel frame of 
shell to buttress. 

6. Ends of the three stressed cables. 

7. Formwork over which planks were bent to 
shape warped plane; note that all timbers 
themselves in this frame are straight. 




















Photos: (top right) Gene Heil; (others) © Ezra Stoller 
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BASIC GEOMETRICAL PROPERTIES OF HYPERBOLIC PARABOLOIDS 

















Hyperbolic paraboloid is warped double-curved surface, saddle shaped, generated by straight line that slides 
along two straight line directrices not in same plane and remains parallel to plane director. 





Although it is double-curved surface, its intersection with vertical 
plane parallel to edges of surface produces straight lines. Only central 
lines are horizontal. 





it is called hyperbolic paraboloid because any intersection of surface 














Synthesis of sections between 
surface and horizontal and ver- 
if hyperbolic paraboloid is tilted, horizontal lines displace edgeward tical planes. 
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Parabolas in direction of low corners are subject to compression; 
and in direction of high corners are subject to tension. 








A rough idea of the actual strength of 
the warped plane can be grasped at a 
glance in the photo, above, of a test under- 
way. A model made of Balsa wood resisted 
a uniformly distributed load of 50 times its 
weight. It did not fail or bend out of design. 

Engineers will like to know that the 
formulas which Catalano uses for design- 
ing hyperbolic paraboloids were developed 
by the French engineer, Aimond, after he 
had analyzed the structural behavior of 
the warped planes. In the first steps of his 
analysis he observed: 
> That the hyperbolic paraboloid is a sur- 
face with equal structural behavior for 
uniform-loads parallel to its Z axis. 
> That on every point of the surface the 
internal stresses (R1, tension stresses; R2, 
compression stresses jare equal and con- 
stant; and that every section parallel to AC 
is a parabola subject to simple compression, 
and that every section parallel to BD is a 
parabola subject to tension. 
> That stresses of tension and compression 
are composed as tangential stresses along 
the edges; that the nature of the tangential 
Stresses depends on the position of the sup- 
ports; that compressed edges result from 
supports at the low vertices, and tensile 
stresses result from supports at the high. 
> That the thrust to the void on the 
straight edges is null. 
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FORMULAS: 
To calculate tension, compression, or shear 
at any point of the surface: 


_ w.a.b. 


ae. 
w = dead and live load 


a,b = half of length of edges 1 
f = fleche, or height of central point 


R, = ——- 


tangential stresses developed at the edges 
E=t.1 


compound stress from pair of meeting edges 
at the low vertices 
T= E. 1.4142 


cancellation of stress T 
vertical T, = T cos alpha to be resisted 
by soil 
horizontal T, = T sin alpha to be equi- 
librated by tension ties 


thickness of the shell 


t t 
S=x.12” —=—..x =—_—_—— 
12”.M/C 
S = area (x.12”) section of shell per 


lineal foot 

x == thickness of shell 

t = stress at every point 

M = resistance of material affected by C 

C = coefficient of safety applied to ma- 

terial used 

(To caiculate the edge, use formulas for 
tensioned or compressed members.) 
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COMBINATIONS of four hyper- 
bolic paraboloids. 








VERTICAL SUPPORTS can be 
shifted easily in plan, as shown 
above, creating two different 
sequences of spaces. 
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WARPED SURFACES IN COMBINATION 


At their most efficient, these warped shells 
do not grow bigger, but multiply, repeating 
like molecules on a_ schoolboy’s science 
chart of the elements. One reason for this 
can be seen readily by comparing a con- 
nected quartet of the shells with Catalano’s 
single-shell house roof. Unlike the house 
the quartet would need no auxiliary an- 
choring against wind stress; its base auto- 
matically has four supports. In the top 
photo (right) is shown a simple way in 
which a square area of any given dimension 
can be roofed by a combination of four 
units. Below it is a roof of three units. In 
concrete construction this might also allow 
a repetitive use of formwork, and in some 
cases—according to Catalano—might im- 
prove the condition of the edges. The pair 
of meeting surfaces forms a V-shaped 
beam, with an increased moment of inertia; 
this condition, however, does not always 
occur at the required place. Prefabrication 
is also a possibility using precast concrete 
units see model photo, right). 

Three hyperbolic paraboloids is the min- 
imum number which can be combined to 
form an efficient structure, providing three 
legs as wind insurance: one such combina- 
tion is shown middle right. The quality of 
the spaces created by the grouping of units 
changes according to the position of the 
supports, leaving a great deal to the de- 
signer. Limitless combinations and varia- 
tions are possible in building these shells 
over an extended area. 

The other diagrams illustrate a few of 
these variations, made by varying the rela- 
tionship between the length of edges, angles 
between the two sets of generatrices, cur- 
vature, etc. To open a clerestory between 
roofs, it is possible sometimes merely to 
turn one of the hyperbolic paraboloids up- 
side-down, without disturbing the structural 
rhythm. Below is a unit of six cantilevered 
surfaces from a central support, with 
two of the warped surfaces overturned to 
form clerestories. The hexagonal plan of 
this plantlike structural form allows for 
easy, endless extension. In this structure, 
according to Catalano, a span of 60’ be- 
tween units could be built with an average 
thickness of 3” of reinforced concrete. 
Needed: good soil, good engineering. 











R. Jackson & E. Warren 




















Square plan roofed with one warped plane plus four segments 
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Hexagonal plan roofed with 12 complete units, pitched differently 


Hexagonal plan roofed with nine complete units 


Square plan roofed with five complete units 
Hexagonal plan roofed with 12 complete units 
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DELINQUENTS INTO BUILDERS? 


You would scarcely expect ju- 
venile delinquency to be cured 
by building but perhaps build- 
ing can help. The more one 
thinks about it the more cer- 
tain one becomes that some 
kinds of building could really 
help. The kind most worth 
talking about is least in the 
public print—building done by 
youths themselves. 
“Impossible” is the quick 
answer but supposing one 
switched for a moment to the 
question of what it is, any- 
way, that makes a teen-ager 
delinquent. The experts dis- 
agree on many things but on 
one they agree heartily: de- 
linguents are most frequently 
found where adolescents are 
least busy and feel least 
needed. Busy newsboys, who 
were once the _ sociologist’s 
chief concern, have for exam- 
ple proved to be one of the 
least delinquent classes of ado- 
lescents, running to less than 
1%. Needy they may be, but 
they are doing useful work. It 
is work like the work of adults. 
They therefore feel needed. 
Most adolescents, by con- 
trast, belong today to a com- 
pletely separate nation, a na- 
tion in some ways more iso- 
lated from us adults than Indo 
China is. They choose their 
own heroes and set their own 
standards and have their own 
customs and language. This 
isolation is strictly a recent 
thing in human history. It oc- 
curs because we simply do not 
allow adolescents, who are still 
set to one side and “preparing 
to live,” to engage with adults 
in useful work or nceded ac- 
tivity. The most primitive of 
peoples, the Hottentots or the 
Comanche Indians, were far 
better pals to their youngsters 
than we can be. As soon as 
one of their youths achieved 
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puberty he underwent an elab- 
orate initiation which put 
childhood behind him and 
joined him to the adult group 
—though as a junior member; 
for example he did the more 
simple jobs of hunting. Half a 
century ago a majority of our 
youngsters were still fully 
needed on the farm, again as 
junior members of the respon- 
sible adult group. Today they 
are not even needed to wash 
the dishes. 

So they join groups that ap- 
preciate their gifts and make 
them feel needed with excited 
importance. If we were smarter 
we could find constructive out- 
lets through an education less 
wholly “academic.” 


BUILDING SCHOOL 


Yet in our high schools as 
they are now built and op- 
erated, the one thing no ado- 
lescent is allowed to do is to 
add anything important to the 
environment he finds ready for 
him. Even his attempts to 
carve or paint his initials in 
out-of-the-way places are clev- 
erly thwarted, by adults who 
hog the chance to do every- 
thing, and forbid all others. 
Only children going to summer 
camps have the chance to do 
useful things for their own 
community including some 
youthful building. 

This is not to suggest that 
the youngsters themselves 
should build the walls and roof 
of a high school! ‘The required 
standards of accuracy and fin- 
ish would be far beyond them, 
and the setup would be a false 
one. And yet in a school with 
anything like adequate grounds 
there should clearly be outdoor 
places where the pupils could 
help do grading for play areas, 
and build simple retaining 
walls and amphitheaters and 


shelters. An acquaintance who 
went at age 11 to a simple 
little German school still tells 
with pride how he helped build 
a bridge across a drainage 
ditch; every boy was allowed 
one stone carved and painted 
with his own initials. At the 
age of 55 that man is still pro- 
foundly grateful because the 
initials still showed when he 
came back 30 years later. 

To allow such natural and 
useful participation by adoles- 
cents, school plants would have 
to be planned with some fea- 


- tures, especially out of doors, 


left incomplete for further 
building and landscaping by 
the adolescent community. 

Since the school itself could 
hardly give scope for such ad- 
ditions by generation after gen- 
eration of adolescents, the prin- 
ciple must spread to other 
places besides, such as recrea- 
tion centers. Recreation facili- 
ties, like schools, should have 
provision somewhere in them 
for junior builders. 


BUILDING COMMUNITY 


If even this proves inade- 
quate in scope, perhaps the 
community can remember other 
needed jobs that nobody is do- 
ing. For example, there is the 
needed job of community clean- 
up and painting. This is to be 
sure not in itself appetizing to 
youth, except maybe the paint- 
ing. But has the adult com- 
munity forgotten what it does 
in its own behalf where jobs 
are unappetizing? It supplies 
an incentive. Money is the best 
known, but the most ardent 
jobs are done by adults not for 
money but for recognition. 
Sometimes the two are coupled 
in the form of prizes. At a 
time when radio and TV chains 
are outvying one another to 
give prizes for thoroughly use- 
less performances, they might 


try for a change crowning the 
most conspicuous neighborhood 
cleanup by competing groups of 
adolescents, with views on the 
screen “before” and “after.” 
These innovations might 
seem too disgustingly healthy 
at first, at a time when no vast 
prize is considered well given 
unless the performance that 
wins it is thoroughly meaning- 
less. But with time we might 


cure ourselves of our love of a. 


shameful thing, of seeing vast 
sums given away for nothing 
at all, and we might even re- 
vert to our earlier simple cus- 
toms. This might incidentally 
help make our parks safer for 
an adult to frequent after dark. 
And American cities might well 
get rid of the well-earned repu- 
tation of being the most filthy 
in the Western world, while 
cleanup committees wring their 
hands in helplessness because 
adults will not take the job of 
policing them. 

Leaders for the proposed 
corps of youthful builders will 
at first be indeed hard to find, 
since the delinquent adolescent 
community has its. elders 
thoroughly scared of it. Police- 
men who find half a hundred 
youths ready for a fight with 
broken bottles herd them to 
court, from which they are 
promptly released for lack of 
space in reform institutions, in- 
stead of holding them at the 
vacant lot against arrival of a 
truck into which they can throw 
the bottles, clearing the lot as a 
playground, getting up a good 
sweat in the process. Later 
on, these youths might be ap- 
pointed auxiliary policemen 
who will turn in, for a fine in 
court, the next adult who 
throws on another bottle to 
make a big dump out of his 
own city. 


Douglas Hackett 
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LEVITTOWN STANDARDIZES ON CTA-11, 
NEW 3M CLAY TILE ADHESIVE 


levitt gives nod to the ‘‘new method” for 
all clay tile applications in giant project 


MANUFACTURER CITES BENEFITS OF 
EASE, SPEED, ECONOMY, STRENGTH 


The new adhesive method of installing clay tile 
has hit the “big time”. Levitt and Sons have spe- 
tified CTA-11, the clay tile adhesive made by 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company, 
lor all clay tile installations in Levittown, Penn- 
‘ylvania. The huge planned community, upon 
tompletion, will house a population of over 70,000 
~forming a new city of 17,000 homes. 


In Levittown, the tile on every bathroom wall will 
put up with an easy-to-use adhesive, unlike 


= 


anything most builders have ever seen before. For 
new CTA-11 can be spread right out of the can. 
No premixing is necessary and a trowel is the only 
tool needed. Almost any plumb surface will do— 
plaster, plywood, metal, cement block, “dry wall’’. 
The operator spreads the adhesive, sets up the 
tiles and finishes the job by grouting in the usual 
manner. Rooms can be occupied inside of 24 hours. 


With CTA-11, the job is easier, faster and more 
economical. Savings in total installation costs run 
steadily around 20%. Superiorities in finished job 
quality are also claimed: 1) Tiles do not crack 
with settling . . . the adhesive “gives’’ enough to 
adjust to settling. 2) The adhesive has a shear 
strength of over a ton per tile. 3) Installation is 
moisture-proof. 


For further details on CTA-11, interested orchi- 
tects, builders and tile contractors are advised to 
consult a building supply dealer or write to 3M, 
Department 1811, 417 Piquette, Detroit 2, Mich. 


\ MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION 


417 PIQUETTE AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH. 
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e GENERAL SALES OFFICES: ST. PAUL 6, MINN. 


e EXPORT: 99 PARK AVE., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 


e CANADA: P.O. BOX 757, LONDON, ONT. 
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In Hazardous or Coded Areas 
Specify RESOLITE FIRE-SNUF 
The Only Fiberglass Panel 


Labeled by Gnvderwriters’ 


Fire-Snuf Panels are the first and only translucent, fiberglass-rein- 
forced panels to be listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. They 
carry the UL label as evidence that they have and are continuing to 
meet Underwriters’ rigid specifications. 

They should be specified for skylights, sidewalls, partitions and 
glazing where fire hazards are unusual or codes call for a flame spread 
rating of below 75, This rating is equivalent to the Building Officials 
Conference of America (BOCA) classification of “slow burning” or 
“fire retardant.” These panels are self-extinguishing and will not 
support combustion. 
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Complete test reports on the fire hazard classifica- 
tion of Fire-Snuf by Underwriters’ Laboratories Inc., 
are available from the manufacturer on request. 











Made with fire-retardant Hetron* polyester resin, Fire-Snuf panels 
retain all the best features of standard Resolite—shatterproof safety, 
strength, translucence, stability and load bearing characteristics. 


*® Hooker Electrochemical Co. 

Fire-Snuf is molded in flat panes for glazing and in all standard 
Resolite corrugations in lengths up to 13 feet and widths up to 42 
inches. For additional information consult your distributor or contact 


RESO!!! Ecorp. 


Box 523, Zelienople, Pa. 
Office and Warehouse, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Export Office, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Distributors in principal cities, U. $. and Canada 
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EXCERPTS 


Continued from p. 188 





been reported in other cases. However, all 
other motor vehicle traffic benefits greatly. 


What are major advantages 
of one-way streets? 


Traffic carrying capacity under one-way 
operation is higher than with two-way 
operation largely because of less conflict 
and delay from turning movements at in- 
tersections. Another cause is the way in 
which the entire street width is used more 
efficiently in cases where there is an odd 
number of lanes for moving traffic and 
where overtaking and passing is simplified 
in case streetcar, bus or heavy truck opera- 
tions are involved, 

Due to increased capacity, traffic is at- 
tracted from nearby two-way streets which 
generally is an advantage to businesses 
along the one-way streets. 

Average speed is higher on a one-way 
street because of the reduced number of 
possible conflicts in traffic movement and 
the greater ease in overtaking and passing 
slow vehicles. Also assisting in this regard, 
traffic signals can be timed easily for one- 
way progressive movement without inter- 
ruptions in a platoon’s smooth progression 
down the street whereas with two-way 
operation this is much more difficult, often 
impossible, to achieve. 

The conversion to one-way movement 
may postpone the removal of curb park- 
ing. Where it is necessary to expand the 
capacity of a street and where the supply 
of parking is very small in relation to de- 
mand, the increase in capacity may be 
achieved through the one-way treatment 
instead of parking restriction. 

Conversion from two-way to one-way 
operation will usually reduce vehicle and 
pedestrian accidents and injuries. 

One-way street operation is one of the 
simplest and cheapest methods of obtain- 
ing additional speed, capacity and safety 
in existing streets. 

Pedestrian travel is benefited since con- 
flicts between turning vehicles and pedes- 
trians in intersection crosswalks are de- 
creased. One crosswalk parallel to the one- 
way street is always free from such con- 
flicts. Pedestrians have fewer turning 
movements to watch for. 


Is curb parking prohibition 
preferable to the one-way rule? 


From the standpoint of street traffic con- 
gestion relief alone, prohibition of curb 
parking is much to be preferred. Institu- 
tion of one-way movement increases ca- 
pacity about 10 to 20% (see above table) 
while prohibition of curb parking boosts 
capacity by 75 to 100%. 
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IN SCHOOLS, THEY CALL IT 


CHILDPROOF PLEXTONE §f 


and no wonder! This new multicolored paint is stain-mar-grease-scratch-chip resistant! 
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3 Williams Green Color-flecked PLEXTONE, 
& one of many decorator color combinations 
# for modern or traditional interiors. Also 
Z available in monotones and in custom 
# multicolors for large projects. 


"AE as Fae 


Never before a paint for school interiors like amazing, rugged 
Color-flecked PLEXTONE. It’s revolutionary . . . two or three 
different colors (sprayed at ONE time from ONE gun WITH- 
OUT SPRAY DUST) which form a multicolored, textured 
pattern. SCHOOL AUTHORITIES find this new multicolored 
decorator finish easy on the budget. It resists wear, soil . . . and 
rambunctious youngsters. SCHOOL ARCHITECTS find that 
PLEXTONE's uniform coverage on different types of low-cost 
surface materials gives them new styling resources . . . and new 
design possibilities because of its high light reflectivity and du- 
tability. PAINTING CONTRACTORS say PLEXTONE goes 
on easier, WITHOUT SPRAY DUST, makes possible neater, 
cleaner jobs. And MAINTENANCE MEN find it unmatched 


for ease and low cost of upkeep. 


4 


$0 RUGGED! Color-flecked PLEXTONE resists staining by crayon, 
ink, candy, grease, and other forms of soil. Its harder, thicker 


paint film cannot easily be scraped or scratched. It can be 
washed, scrubbed, scoured — even sandpapered — without mar- 
ring. And touch-ups, if ever needed, defy detection! 


SO PRACTICAL! Imagine! This amazing new paint gives you a 
color-flecked surface consisting of two or three different colors, 
sprayed from one gun at one time in one coat without spray dust' 
And PLEXTONE'’s textured surface has unmatched hiding 
power. . . cleans quickly and easily! 


$O BEAUTIFUL! You've never seen a more unusual, more dramatic, 
more beautiful effect. PLEXTONE’s multicolor finish matches 
the most skilled spatter-dash painting . . . in subtle tones-on-tone 
or a brilliant circus of colors. 


Write today for FREE color chips and Color-flecked PLEXTONE application data. 






TON 





®) 
COLOR-FLECKED 
TEXTURED ENAMEL 


MAAS & WALDSTEIN CO. 


MAAS & WALDSTEIN CO., Architectural Division 
i 2125 McCarter Highway, Newark 4, New Jersey 


Gentlemen: Please rush free Color-flecked PLEXTONE color 
3 chips and application data. 


Name 





Title (or occupation) 








World’s Largest Producer of Multicolored Paints i Some 











2125 McCARTER HIGHWAY | MIDWEST DIVISION: 1658 Carroll Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois jg “*0"*** 
_ Smith-Davis Co., 10751 Venice Bivd., City Zone State 
NEWARK 4, NEW JERSEY PACIFIC COAST DIV.: los Angeles 34, Calif. Sa ae eee ee 
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BUILDING, PLANNING AND DESIGN 
STANDARDS. sy Haroid R. Sleeper. Pub- 
lished by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y, 331 pp. 9/2” x 1334”. 
$12 


Architectural Graphic Standards, the most 
thumbed book on drafting room shelves, has 
a new sister—half as big but twice as at- 
tractive, and a lot more interesting than 
its long title indicates. It is by the same 





Author-Architect: Harold R. Sleeper. 


The new book is a graphic analysis of 23 
building types ranging in size from small 
homes to air terminals, from motels to foot- 
bali stadia.* For each type there is a sepa- 
rate chapter on program data, spatial rela- 
tionships, area requirements, typical plans, 
basic data on furniture, fixtures and equip- 
ment concluded by a handy bibliography on 
the building type. For example, the 15 pp. 
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The American Laundry Machiner 
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on office buildings, one of the smaller chap- 
ters, is subdivided under these headings: 
“functional relationships, site considera- 
tions, financial considerations, floor heights 
and bay spacing, office area requirements, 
general office clearances, movable partitions, 
desk-office units, office furniture.” (It also 
contains a special five-page section on arch- 
itects’ offices.) 


The purpose of Design Standards is to 
provide in one handy package the basic in- 
formation necessary to make a design pro- 
gram and preliminary drawings for any 
one of the 23 building types. This it does 
well. Dean Pietro Belluschi, of MIT’s 
School of Architecture and Planning, 
speaks for the architectural profession and 
its clients when, in the book’s foreword, he 
says: “It will be of extreme usefulness to 
architectural and engineering offices, to 
schools and to all businesses related to the 
building industry. The need for such a body 
of technical information has long been felt.” 


This bock got its start when ForuM asked 
Harold Sleeper to prepare a series of plates 
called “Forum Design Standards and 
Data.” Their publication began in the Oct. 
53 issue of FoRUM and was concluded with 
the series on trucking in the March ’55 is- 
sue. The new book reprints the 52 Forum 
plates and adds some 250 new ones. 


More attractively presented and more 
easily read than the hand-lettered Graphic 
Standards, Design Standards is printed 
from varitype, and its index is positioned 
for quick and frequent use: inside both the 
front and back covers. 


* The complete list: Small Homes; Motels; Hotels; 
Bars, Restaurants and Kitchens; Schools; Gym- 
nasiums; Theaters and Auditoriums; Stadiums and 
Grandstands; Shops and Stores; Office Buildings; 
Banks; Agricultural Buildings; Air Terminals; Bus 
Terminals; Parking Garages; Service Stations; Rail- 
road and Trucking Data; Fire Stations; Hospitals; 
Doctors’ Offices; Dentists’ Offices; Churches and 
Temples; Mechanical Equipment. 


NEW FURNITURE. Edited by John Peter. 
Published by George Wittenborn Inc., 38 E. 
57th St., New York 22, N.Y. 173 pp. 834” x 
12”. lilus. $8.50 


This is the third annual graphic presenta- 
tion of the design work in 15 countries— 
an exhibition of the best new furniture pro- 
duced last year throughout the world. 


IDEA SS. Edited by John Peter. Published 
by George Wittenborn Inc., 38°E. 57th St., 
New York 22, N.Y. 157 pp. 834” x 12”, Illus. 
$8.50 


Idea is the international yearbook of in- 
dustrial design in the fields of appliances 
and consumers’ goods. Over 410 examples 
have been selected by international experts 
for this third annual edition. 











$100 SAVINGS 
PER DOOR! 


Four big reasons why these Fenestra 





Hollow Metal Door units can give you 
this tremendous saving on every single 


door opening in your next building! 





Fenestra* Hollow Metal Doors cost you less at 

l. the very start, because you get production-line 
economy—not custom job costs. They are mass 
produced on special jigs that avoid expensive 
time and labor. 


complete with pre-fitted door, frame and hard- 
ware specifically made for each other. There’s no 
expensive lost time in planning, ordering and — 
assembling special elements. 


y] You save time—these doors come to your job 
* 


You save on installation costs because these com- 

3. plete units need no cutting, no fitting, no mortis- 
ing or tapping. One carpenter with one screw- 
driver can install the door in minutes! 


You save year after year on maintenance because 
Fenestra Hollow Metal Doors can’t warp, swell, 
stick or splinter. They always open easily, smooth- 
ly. They close quietly because inside surfaces are 
covered with sound-deadening material. 





There’s a door for every purpose in the Fenestra line: Entrance 
Your Fenestra representative will be glad to demon- Doors, Flush or Regular Interior Doors with glass or metal 
strate this “packaged door”—show you specifically panels, Doors with the Underwriters’ B Label. For photos and 
how it can save you big sums of money. Ideal for details, write the Detroit Steel Products Company, Dept. AF-11, 


schools, hospitals, offices and commercial buildings : ,-o 
of all types. % 2296 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. +e 


CneCSTVa | HOLLOW METAL DOOR ¢ FRAME ¢ ae UNITS 


Architectural, Residential and Industrial Windows - Metal Building Panels - 
Electrifloor* + Roof Deck + Hollow Metal Swing and Slide Doors 
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Perforated structural roof deck doubles as acoustical ceiling face 
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In its 5” depth, from rooftop to ceiling 
underside, Structur Acoustic integrates a 
low-cost, fire-resistant roof with effective 
acoustic and thermal insulation. The corru- 
gated panel of high tensile steel underly- 
ing the system serves both as a supporting 
deck, spanning up to 8’, and a presentable 
hard face for the sound-absorbent batts 
above. It is fabricated in 2%’-wide sheets 
of galvanized, tempered steel] and punched 
with 5/32” holes. These perforations, big 
enough to let noise travel through efficient- 
ly, are spaced %” apart so as not to sub- 
tract materially from the strength of the 
panel. Having a noise reduction coefficient 
of .65 and a U factor of .14 with a 2%” 
slab, Structur-Acoustic system consists, 
from bottom up, of the corrugated deck 
laid over junior steel beams, concrete or 
timber beams. Over this is placed a phe- 
nolic membrane and a 1”-thick semirigid 
board of glass-fiber board. (The mem- 
brane prevents any fine glass particles from 
filtering down through the holes in the 
panel.) A slab of lightweight insulating 
concrete reinforced with wire mesh and fire- 
resistant concrete topping is poured over 
the acoustic board and a built-up tar and 
gravel roof laid down. The entire ceiling 
roof weighs under 8 Ib. per sq.ft. yet can 
carry 130 lb. per sq. ft. on a 6%’ span. 

continued on p. 206 
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The LOSH cellars Rature 


You add extra-value to the whole home with hot and cold water lines 
of Chase copper tube. More years of trouble-free service, more efficient 
water flow with little or no increase in cost! 














That’s because Chase copper tube resists corrosion—can’t clog with 
rust! Diameter for diameter, this copper tube passes higher water vol- 
ume than lines of rustable metal! Its smoother inside surface cuts fric- 
tion to a minimum, assuring fast and efficient discharge of fixtures. 


Chase copper tube is easier to handle. Can be quickly cut to the 
required length with ordinary tools. Rugged, leakproof solder joints 
are made without time-consuming threading. Long lengths are avail- 
able; require fewer joints. 


Specify Chase copper water tube for hot and cold water lines. Add = Chase copper drainage lines, too, give superior serv- 
extra quality at little or no extra cost! ice over the years...add extra-value to any homel 


The Nation’s Pct for Brass & Copper (tsales office only) ' 

Chicago los Angeles New Orleans —-Rochestert 4 

ree cece ries Rapidst Louisvillet New York St. Louis : 

® Houston Milwaukee Philadelphia San Francizce , 


Indianapolis Mi is Pittsburgh 
BRASS & COPPER CO. —— 


WATERBURY 20, CONNECTICUT + SUBSIDIARY OF KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 
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Continued from p. 206 





units, Panelfab assembles them in small 
prefabricated structures. The 6’-long, 314’- 
wide utility shelter pictured (right) sells 
for $600 complete with jalousie windows. 
It could serve as a factory guard station or 
as a portable field house for a contractor. 
Electrical outlets and fixtures are installed 
to specification. The panel’s hardy construc- 
tion resists extreme climate conditions as 
well as fire, rodents and vermin; and its 


















































specified 
























East Hartford (Conn.) High School 
Nichols & Butterfield, Architects 





In this spacious Connecticut school, 
the architects and school officials 
have planned with comfort and con- 
venience well in mind! That’s why 
Halsey Taylor coolers were specified 
throughout, for no drinking-water fix- 
tures so successfully combine maxi- 
mum utility with minimum mainte- 
nance! 


See Sweet’s or ask for our latest catalog. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 


Warren, Ohio 












rigid honeycomb core prevents any surface 
deflection or waviness in the metal facings. 
Selling for about $1.50 to $3.00 per sq. ft., 
the panels and doors may be ordered with 
smooth or embossed aluminum facings in 
an anodized finish, or prepared for paint 
coat. Wall panels also are obtainable with 
porcelain enameled skins. Doors are avail- 
able in sliding, pivot and fold-up styles. 

Insulation value of a 3”: thick Panelfab 





wall, weighing only 1% lb. per sq. ft., is 
reported to equal that of an 8” brick or 12” 
concrete wall. 


Manufacturer: Panelfab Products, Inc., 
2000 N. W. 146th St., North Miami, Fla. 





VINYL CLOSURE STRIPS come in 
color 


Formed to fit the 2%” x %” undulations 
of corrugated acrylic and reinforced plas- 
tics, flexible H-P Closure Strips also cor- 
respond in color with the popular translu- 
cent sheeting. The closures are available 
in 34%” horizontal end strips at $1.10 and 
36” side pieces at $1.96. H-P’s are fastened 
in place with-nails, bolts or screws. Molded 
of resilient vinyl they hug the paneling, 
making a watertight airtight seal, and are 
said to take up expansions and contrac- 
tions of the plastic sheeting. 

Manufacturer: Hanszen Plastics Co., 835 
S. Good Latimer Expressway, Dallas, Tex. 
continued on p. 218 








Mad rble is economical 


: proof ..- positive proof * 





Proof means facts and figures, and this is the kind of proof we mean 
when we say that Marble is economical. Dozens of architects and 
building maintenance engineers have attested to the fact that Marble 
costs less than any comparable material. Not only is its initial cost 
comparatively small in relationship to the value it gives, but its 


real cost — including the all-important cost of maintenance — is 


unquestionably lower than many so-called economical materials. 


| 
: 


— 


= 





Sorey, Hill & Sorey, Architects *K The facts and figures are available to you in two important publications: 
“Proof That Marble Costs Less . . .” and “Further Proof That Marble Costs 


Less . . .”, which are yours for the asking if you write to: 






108 FORSTER AVENUE MOUNT VERNON. NEW YOR \, 


NEW LITERATURE: “Marble Forecast 1955-1956”, “Marble In The Home”, “Marble For The Modern Bank”. 
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EXTRUDED PLASTIC CHANNELS are 
low cost tracks for sliding doors 


Anchor Plastics, extruder of thousands of 
plastic moldings and shapes, has developed 
stock, inexpensive, easily installed runners 
of polystyrene for cabinet and closet slid- 
ing doors of glass, hardboard, and ply- 
wood. Currently produced in black and off- 
white, the Ancorene plastic extrusions are 


SUN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Baltimore, Md. 









ARCHITECTS 
Buckler, Fenhagen, Meyer & Ayers 


7 Balanced Doors 
in the entrances to 
Sun Life Building. 




















id =| The Door that lets 
TRAFFIC through QUICKLY 


on 


ELLISON BRONZE CO. 


Jamestown, New York 






representatives in 73 principal cities 
in the United States and Canada 


“ye BALANCED DOOR 
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durable, nonwarping, nonchipping chan- 
nels with high impact resistance. The lower 
tracks have rounded bearing surfaces to 
minimize resistance and friction; there are 
no rollers to jam or require lubrication. 
Averaging 5¢ to 15¢ per lin. ft., An- 
corene tracks are furnished cut to exact 
lengths specified, and can be installed with 
adhesive or small nailing strips. Custom 
colors and shapes can be supplied on order. 


Manufacturer: Anchor Plastics, Inc., 36- 
36 36th St., Long Island City 6, N.Y. 





SWIMMING POOL molded in quarters 
of plastic and glass fiber 


Probably the biggest item currently mass- 
produced of reinforced plastics is Pad- 
dock’s 30’ x 15’ Cinderella swimming pool. 
Taking full advantage of the simple mold- 
ing procedures possible with polyester 
resins, and of the high impact and flexural 
strengths of the glass-fiber plastic lamin- 





ate, the Californian swimming pool manu- 
facturer is making the 10,000 gal. pool in 
four matched shell sections. Designed for 
either oven curing or cold layup fabrica- 
tion with self-curing resins, and weighing 
under 900 Ib., the four pool sections cat 

continued on p. 224 

















THIS BRAND NAME ON LUMBER ALSO BRINGS YOU 
DE VARIETY OF Wlost Coast Hemtock Af, hodwucts 
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= with West Coast Hemlock sipine 


Because Hemlock is so beautiful, the architect designing 
this modern home selected Hemlock siding for the interior. 
Its light, warm color mellows with age. Its straight grain 
and fine, even texture are pleasing to the eye. These charac- 
teristics, plus light weight, stiffness, and high nail-holding 
power, make Weyerhaeuser 4-Square West Coast Hemlock 
ideal for a wide range of uses. Freedom from pitch, loose 
knots, and splinters adds to its workability. Natural finishes 
or paints go on beautifully, and hold very well. 


That’s why this species often is called the “Ability Weyerhaeuser 


Wood.” For framing and sheathing, siding, molding, floor- 








ing, paneling, and scores of other uses, West Coast Hemlock S ] & 
yanu- has few equals. a es ompany 
ol in More and more architects are specifying this versatile san oa 
1 for Weyerhaeuser 4-Square West Coast Hemlock. Write for 
"hing descriptive literature. ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
3 can 
», 224 
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be shipped anywhere in the country and in- 
stalled complete with filter plant, trim and 
coping for about. $2,000—about one-third 
less than a gunite or concrete pool of com- 
parable size. On the site, the four sections 
are fitted with neoprene gaskets and 
bolted together. The current model has a 
maximum depth of 5’ and minimum depth 
of 3’ and is suitable for small community 
playgrounds and grammar schools. More 


significant architecturally than the pool 
itself, perhaps, is the size in which the 
plastic laminate is being handled. Not so 
long ago, a polyester car body and a bath- 
tub were news. Now, a swimming pool, 


Next? 
N - W W [ Manufacturer: Paddock of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


FIREPROOF SANDWICH WALL comes 
: shop assembled or knockdown 
Pan-L-Wall offers two answers to the prob- 


lem of providing trim, easily maintained, 
insulated walls for warehouse and manu- 
facturing plants at moderate price. One, 
Panel A series, is a packaged sandwich 
which comes ready to hang on the framing. 
The second, D series, is delivered with fac- 
ings and insulation knockdown for field as- 
sembly. Ranging in span from 6’-0” to 
11’-6”, and in length from 12’-0” to 25’-0", 
both field and shop fabricated panels com- 
prise two layers of sheet metal fastened 


No. 3507 


FOR 
Cylindrical Lock Sets. 


Yr togvcle Doits 





SARGENT © GREENLEAF, INC. 


ROCHESTER 21. \.¥.+ SINCE 1857 


around a core of 1%”-thick glass fiber. 
The interior sheets are flat 18- to 24-ga. 
galvanized steel and the exterior are steel 
or mill-finished aluminum corrugated in @ 
wide variety of patterns. End walls, para- 
pets and corners are easily assembled and 

continued on p. 230 
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Stainless Steel skin 


largest metal-clad building 


in the world! 
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The next time you hit New York City, 
take special note of the bright new 
Socony Mobil Building at 42nd 
and Lexington, because this building 
is going to make history. 

It’s the 6th largest office structure 
in the world; and is completely clad 
with low maintenance Type 302 
Stainless Steel. Directly across the 
street is the Chrysler Building, the 
first building to make major use of 
Stainless Steel for an exterior. Al- 
though it was erected in 1928, the 
Stainless on the Chrysler Building 
is still free from corrosion. 

Stainless Steel sections can be thin, 
because it is so very strong, and no 
allowance for corrosion is necessary. 
Stainless Steel has such a high melt- 


ing point that it will meet fire test 
requirements from inside and outside 
the building. 

The Stainless Steel skin requires 
no maintenance. But if it is desirable 
to clean it simply for appearance’ 
sake, it’s an easy job. Best of all, 
Stainless Steel exteriors give fine 
service for the entire projected life of 
the building. 

As the producer of USS Stainless 
Steel, we have worked closely with 
the fabricators of Stainless Steel 
panels for curtain-wall construction. 


We'll be glad to send you further in- - 


formation and put you in touch with 
these fabricators. Write to United 
States Steel, Room 4601, 525 Wil- 
liam Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND 


COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. 


> NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS STAINLESS STEEL 


SHEETS - STRIP - PLATES - BARS - BILLETS 








PIPE - TUBES - WIRE - SPECIAL SECTIONS 





5-2219 


See The United States Steel Hour. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every other 
week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 
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offer no weatherproofing difficulties. With 
sill flashing, the panels may be used with 
stock steel or aluminum framed window 
units. Prices run $2 to $2.50 per sq. ft. for 
A series panels. Bi-yearly painting is the 
only maintenance required for either type 
of Pan-L-Wall. 


Manufacturer: American Steel Band Co., 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








FOR PERFECT ADAPTATION 
to current architectural trends. . . 
and constructed of durable acid- 
resisting enameled cast iron to 
withstand the severest abuses of 
the school yard, this new HAWS 
drinking fountain assures lasting 
trouble-free service. 


HAWS Model No. 7X drinking 
fountain contains HAWS complete 
sanitation features...with raised, 
shielded, angle-stream fountain 
head of chromium plated brass. 
Water pressure and volume is au- 
tomatically controlled ... it’s anti- 
squirt! 





Model No. 7X 
Acid resisting enamel 
cast iron drinking fountain 


Designed by CHANNING WALLACE GILSON 
Industrial Designer 
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| THESE ROUGHING DIMENSIONS MAY VARY by (PLUS OR MINUS) 


| FLOOR LINE Ps 


SNA ‘\ 


WRITE TODAY for full details of HAWS Model No. 7X...a complement 
to new consiruction...a vast improvement for modernization! It’s designed 
fo meet ALL city, county and state material and operational sanitation re- 
quirements. Specify HAWS with confidence! 
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DRINKING FAUCET CO. 


1443 FOURTH STREET (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 















BROAD, FLAT TROFFERS with trans- 
lucent sides cut brightness contrasts 


Engineered for effective general illumina- 
tion Lightolier’s broad yet shallow Louvron 
fixtures are easily assimilated into a con- 
temporary office interior, school, library or 
store. Side panels of the new troffers are 
fabricated of pin-holed steel coated with 
clear plastic so that each perforation be- 
comes a tiny lens, directing soft light out 
through the sides of the fixtures to modify 
brightness contrasts against a dark ceil- 
ing. Flat surfaced top and bottom, the 4’ 
and 8 Louvron units are easily mounted 
directly against the ceiling or on stems. 
Lower edges of the end plates are as thin 
as the louvers so that when the fixtures are 
hung in rows the impression is that of one, 
unbroken grid pattern. 

The housing is die-formed of heavy- 
gauge steel in channel sections. Seen from 





beneath, the nipped-in shape gives the fix- 
tures a lean delicate line that belies their 
sturdiness. Accessory top reflectors and 
unperforated steel side panels are avail- 
able where more downlight is required. 
For fuller light diffusion, side panels may 
be ordered of ribbed white polystyrene. In 
installation, a slide clamp hanger can be 
moved anywhere along the length of the 
fixture. Hook-on stems swivel up to 25° 
to compensate for uneven ceilings. Adjust- 
ments can be made after hanging simply 
by turning the stem. 

Available for rapid start or slimline 40- 
w. fluorescents, Louvrons come in 13”- 
wide two lamp and 21”-wide four lamp 
models priced from about $25 to $90. Both 
are 4-5/16” deep. For servicing or relamp- 
ing, the leuvers snap out under fingertip 

continued on p. 236 
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This abundance of daylight... 





is filtered through Frosted Aklo® Glass 
to reduce glare and sun heat 











Wm. Henley Deitrick, architect; Matthew Nowicki, consultant; Severud-Elstad-Krueger, consulting engineer. 


This is one of America’s outstanding buildings . . . the 
prize-winning North Carolina State Fair Arena. In it, the 
architects and engineers employed two design features that 
produce eye-comfort daylighting: 

1. A large expanse of glass that eliminates the glaring 
effect of contrasting opaque walls and “hole-in- 
wall” windows. 

2. A filter of blue-green Frosted Ak/o Glass. 

Frosted Aklo Glass softens and diffuses direct sunlight. 
sky brightness and dazzling reflections. It cuts down sun 
heat. Used in 14” thickness, it shuts out as much as 44% 
of the sun’s radiant energy. And it’s a restful color... a 
“cool’’ color. 
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AKLO GLASS 


made by Blue Ridge Glass 


Akio is widely used in factories, offices and many other 
buildings. Better selling, greater comfort for occupants . . . 
better workmanship . . . better employe relations are all 
worth-while benefits. 


PHONE FOR THiS TEST. 
A cali will bring a radi- 
ometer demonstration kit to 
your desk. It shows you how 
Aklo Glass reduces glare and 
aie sun heat. Cail your L’O’F 
Glass Distributor or Dealer listed under “Glass” in the yellow 
pages of your phone book. Or write to Libbey*Owens:Ford 
Glass Company, 608 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio. 











FILTERS 
DAYLIGHT 


L O sold by Libbey-Owens s Distributors 
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pressure and are suspended on safety 
chains or may be completely removed. 


Manufacturer: Lightolier, Inc., Jersey 
City 5, N.J. 


FLUSH DOOR clad in colored viny! 


By laminating colored, textured vinyl to an 
aluminum sheet and backing this combina- 
tion with hardboard, Kawneer has produced 


6-T SERIES 


STARK CERAMICS, INC. 9 
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4-D SERIES 


STRUCTURAL 








an attractive yet tough facing for its 
rugged honeycomb-core flush door. Locked 
into the mitered frame, the skins will not 
peel, and the entire door is designed to 
withstand most of the dampness, dirt, heat, 
liquids, pressures or abrasions that store, 
school or office use would impose on them, 
(However, Kawneer points out that the 
facing is vulnerable to sharp instruments.) 
Decorative as well as durable, the door 
comes in seven colors, some with an inter- 
esting fabric finish and one in a leather- 
like saddle-tan. Two types are suitable for 
exterior use. Standard heights are 6’-8” 
and 7” and widths run from 2’-6” up to 
3’-4". Prices range from $150 to $175 in- 
stalled. 

Manufacturer: The Kawneer Co., Niles, 
Mich. 


LEVER LATCH opens door at finger 
flick 


Soss, the hardware company renowned for 
its invisible hinge, is now making a knob- 
less latch for interior doors. A simple 
beveled box, the Lev-R-Latch is 3%” high, 
4” long and extends out from the door %4”. 
Delivered in three parts, the assembly is 
quickly installed by boring a hole for the 
bolt and one for the latch, positioning the 
bolt and screw-fastening the two outside 
plates. In operation, a finger inserted un- 





der the back part of the latch releases the 
bolt to let the door swing open. The Lev-R- 
Latch retails for $3.05; with a locking 
mechanism, $3.40. Its zine alloy face plates 
are plated in various finishes. 
Manufacturer: Soss Mfg. Co., 21777 
Hoover Rd., Detroit 13, Mich. 

continued on p. 242 
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Economically applied on heating and cooling ducts, 


L-O-F Super-Fine reduces heat transfer, 
increases cooling efficiency 





Architect Louis A. Redstone, and Allan G. Agree, asso- 
ciate architect, specified 14 -pound, 1-inch L-O-F Super: 
Fine to insulate concealed combination heating and cool- 
ing ducts at the new Northwood Shopping Center, Royal 
Oak, Michigan. Low thermal conductivity, and speed 
and ease of application were important considerations. 

You get high insulating efficiency when you specify 
L-O-F Super:Fine. Its fine glass fibers form millions of 
dead air cells, which effectively reduce heat loss or 
gain. And Super:Fine keeps its insulating efficiency in- 
definitely. Inorganic glass fibers will not support com- 
bustion, absorb moisture, rot or decay. 

You get lower application costs with L:O-F Super: 
Fine. The lightweight blankets are pleasant to handle, 
cut easily with an ordinary knife. Application is fast, 
with no precision measuring or fitting required. Super 
Fine’s strong resilient blankets readily fill irregular and 
hard-to-reach places. 


L-O-F GLASS FIBERS COMPANY 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


Makers of glass fibers by the 
exclusive ‘‘Electronic-Extrusion”’ process 





GLASS FIBERS 
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Applying L-O-F Super: Fine at the Northwood Shopping Center. 
The high tensile strength of the glass fiber blankets permits 
them to be pulled between the duct and wall without tearing. 





A large section of heating and cooling ducts 
insulated with L:O-F Super-Fine. Ducts were 
coated with adhesive, then wrapped around 
with Super’Fine and secured with light-gauge 
wire. 
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ae 


aw 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER giving performance data and 
specifications on L-O-F Super-Fine duct wrap and finer. 
Write: L-O-F Glass Fibers Company, Department 60-115, 
1810 Madison Avenue, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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dense rubber the 





Coheler rubber fushion 6 


BUOYANT RUBBER TILE cushioned 
for comfort and quiet 


A resilient shock-and-sound-absorbing rub- 
ber tile, B. F. Goodrich’s Airpath was de- 
veloped for commercial and institutional 
applications where a floor’s sound absorb- 
ency is as essential as its wearing life. 
Backed with cellular rubber, 3/16”-thick 
Airpath is most effective acoustically in ab- 






sorbing impact noises at 600 to 1,200 cycles 
(the sound levels that interfer with speech) 
and so is especially suited for use in hos- 
pitals, churches, studios and other hush 
areas. The tile also retards vibration 
transmission, making it useful where there 
are problems of sounds conducted through 
the structure rumbling from one floor to 
another. Airpath’s dense, nonporous sur- 
face resists scuffing and marring from 



















SO MANY APPLICATIONS FOR | 


Decorative 






























| dropped cigarettes or matches, and is 

easily maintained with a periodic washing 

and waxing. The tile comes in 9” squares 

and border lengths up to 3’ in 10 marble- 
ized colors. Installed costs run between 
85¢ and $1 per sq. ft. 
Manufacturer: B. F. Goodrich Co., 
ing Div., Watertown, Mass. 


Floor- 
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... the very best in high pressure 


PLASTIC 
LAMINATES 


It's good planning...a sound investment... to 
take advantage of Farlite’s many superior functional 
features for fabricating table tops . . . counter, desk, 
sink, bar, and soda fountain tops... partitions and 
paneling . . . decorative interior treatments . . . a host 
of other applications. Its glass-smooth, non-porous i 
surface is sanitary, easy to clean, permanently beauti- 
ful . . . resists heat and burning cigarettes ... is not 
affected by alcohol, grease, fruit acids, mild cleaning 
solutions ...will not’chip or fade. Available in a 
wide range of more than 50 Farlite colors and pat- 
terns, including beautiful wood grains, in 1/16” 
thick sheets as well as complete warp-resistant tops 
and panels 13/16” and 1-1/4” thick . . . can also be 
made to your specifications. W rite for descriptive folder 
and name of nearest distributor . . . 


FLOOR ARMOR doubles as form for 
concrete fill 


the 


Fabricated for use with concrete or asphal- 
tic filler, Blaw-Knox’s T-Bar grating is a 
sensible solution to the prablem of heavy 
bearing loads on factory floors. Pressure- 
interlocked, the T-Bar grating, is made in 
sectional depths of 1” to 6” and in panels 
3° wide and up to 20’ long. It provides 


FA 




















both reinforcing and form in one unit, 
eliminating the construction of usual wood 
form. The underside of the grating forms 







a retaining surface; the upper surface 
serves as rugged floor armor. Conduit may 
be run in the channels formed by the grat- 
ing. The grating alone weighs from 20 to 
78 lb. per square foot, depending on depth. 
Manufacturer: Blaw-Knox Co., Farmers 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

continued on p. 248 
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At this Ohio industrial plant, employees are carried up an incline to the 


plant gates in an effortless and orderly flow. By regulating the pedes- 


trian traffic pattern, this SPEEDWALK eliminates jostling and crowding. 


Other SPEEDWALK installations in industry are underway to boost 


employee morale and promote safer working conditions. 





A Chicago museum is the site for this SPEEDWALK installation. It began 


operation in November of 1952 and has carried thousands of adults and 
children past a colorful industrial display. Visitors pass through the area 
at a measured speed which enables them to devote complete attention 
to the exhibit. 
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the passenger-proven moving sidewalk system 


FATIGUE...WITH INCREASED SPEED AND SAFETY 
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Steph Ad Mfg. Co. 
27 Ridgeway Ave., Aurora, Illinois 





Gentlemen: 
Kindly send me detailed data on S-A SPEEDWALK 


systems 
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MORTAR JOINT REINFORCING doub- 
les stress resistance of masonry wall 


‘Corner and stretcher sections of heavy 
duty mortar joint reinforcement for 4” to 
12” brick and concrete block walls are now 
being produced by Adrian Peerless in addi- 
tion to the firm’s standurd weight Wal-Lok 
reinforcing. The new Supersiandard grade, 
with knurled and serrated 3/16” stretcher 
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bars of 100,000-lb. tensile-strength steel 
and cross bars of 9-ga. steel, offsets wall 
strains brought on by changes in masonry 
moisture content, and differences in inside 
and outside temperatures. It is also re- 
ported to give the masonry wall twice the 
resistance to stresses caused by foundation 
failures and water or wind pressures. For 
efficient mortar anchorage, the welded cross 
bars are designed to project but are gal- 
vanized to prevent any corrosion should 
they be exposed. (If the stretcher bars 
were galvanized they would slip, so they 
are not treated.) 

In tests conducted by the University of 
Toledo’s Research Foundation, two 3’-4” x 
9’-4” panels were made up of 8”-high cin- 
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der block, one with Superstandard, the 
other without. After a week of setting 
time, the reinforced panel was found to 
withstand 2% times the load the unrein- 
forced could take with one third the de- 
flection. In shrinkage-cracking tests on 
three panels, the first, unreinforced, de- 
veloped a large crack. The second, rein- 
forced every third course, had one long 
and two short cracks; and the third, rein- 
forced every course, had several tiny cracks. 
Factory formed 48” x 48” corner sec- 
tions not only save time on the job, but 
eliminate any jurisdictional difficulty where 
bricklayers are reluctant to do the metal 
cutting necessary to form corners from 
straight rods. Wal-Lok Superstandard re- 
inforcing comes in 12’ lengths, 300’ to the 
bundle. An extra heavy grade, %” in 
diameter, is also available. Prices for the 
different types range from $40 to $60 per 
1000 lin. ft. 
Manufacturer: Adrian Peerless Inc., 1401 
E, Michigan St., Adrian, Mich. 
continued on p. 254 














Shaker room and incubator in Fermen- 
tation Department. Powers Temperature 
Recording Controllers are used here. 





Ampoule Sterilizers regulated by Powers 
No. 252 Pressure Regulators and Valves. 





Fermentation process in research pilot 
plant controlled by Powers ACCRITEM 
Regulators and FLOWRITE Valves. 





A few of the many vacuum dryers equip- 
ped with Powers Temperature Controllers. 


Below: Air Conditioned Room for Board 
of Directors and executive conferences. 
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AUTOMATIC temperature, 


humidity and pressure control 


.... helps Abbott Laboratories 
bring better health to millions 


Versatility of Powers control used 
at Abbott’s is indicated by some of 
the applications shown here and in 
the following installations: Air con- 
ditioning control systems for audi- 
torium with 900 seating capacity, 
executive offices and dining room, 
cafeteria and animal rooms; also 
controls for tablet machines, demin- 


THE POWERS 


Heating and Air Conditioning in many of the above 
buildings are automatically regulated by Powers 
Temperature and Humidity Control Systems. 





Research at abbott’s has paid off in an 
unbroken dividend record, numerous stock divi- 
dends and splits. Many of their famous products 
such as Nembutal, Pentothal, Erythrocin, Iberol, | 
Vi-Daylin, Selsun and Sucaryl have been devel- 
oped in laboratories equipped with Powers control. 


eralized water heaters, autoclaves 
and many other applications. 
When you need automatic control 
for temperature, humidity or pres- 
sure, call your nearest Powers office 
or write us direct. An experienced 
Powers engineer will gladly help 
you select the right type of control 
for your requirements. 

(c42a) 


REGULATOR COMPANY 


SKOKIE, ILLINOIS | Offices in chief cities in U.S.A., Canada and Mexico 


Over 60 years of Automatic Temperature and Humidity Control 
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OUTDOOR ELEVATOR comes on job 
ready to climb 


A portable, automatic construction eleva- 
tor, the Tusky Hoist can be towed by truck 
or car to the job site, fully assembled. Set- 
up time averages about three minutes. 
Ready for towing, the 2,650-Ib. hoist is 26’ 
long, 96” high, 70” wide. It stands free up 
to 24’; with extra 11’ sections, guyed, can 
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ROMANY 
THIN LIPPED BASES 


Available in three sizes and in all 
ROMANY Buff Body Colors shown 
in Sweet's. T-3610 is a 6”x 5" 
sanitary round top base. T-3601 
6"x5%" and T-63 6”x3%”" are for 
use with a Ceramic tile wainscot. 
All these bases are designed for 
use with Ceramic Floors installed 
with adhesive and composition ; ; 
floors such as Linoleum, Asphalt, | -!2-scalecdetail-" Jo 
Rubber and Cork. The use of these -TAIN-LIEPED.BASE- 
pieces eliminates necessity for hav- 
ing sub floors of different levels. 














Every Architect should have our 
Sample Tile Chart No. 15. It’s free. 





ORITED STATES CERAMEC TILE COMPARY 


Member: Tile Council of America and Producers’ Cauncil, Inc. 


217-J FOURTH ST., N.E., CANTON 2, OHIO 
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extend up to 100’. A two cylinder gas en- 
gine coupled to a simple hydraulic unit 
raises or lowers the platform loaded with 
1000 lbs. at the rate of 100’ per minute. 
The hoist has a positive safety catch, and 
an automatic governor prevents overload- 
ing. An alternate standby system permits 
the operator to work the hoist manually 
from platform or ground level. Cost of the 
basic unit is about $3,000 west of the 
Mississippi; $100 more, east. The manu- 
facturer points out that in less than a year 
of normal use the Tusky Hoist can save 
900 man hours, and so in effect pay for 
itself. 


Manufacturer: Tubular Structures Corp. 
of America, 2960 Marsh St., Los Angeles 
39, Calif. 


LOADING RAMP rides with changing 
truck bed heights 


Globe’s Trans-O-Matic Ramp features a 
built-in floating action which permits it to 
adjust automatically to any height truck 
bed. As weight changes alter the truck 
bed height, a hydraulic mechanism, con- 
tained between supporting members be- 
neath the ramp, raises or lowers the lip of 





the ramp as much as 15” from dock level 
to follow the truck bed. To prevent any 
sudden drop of the ramp when the truck 
pulls away, an automatic safety switch 
locks the ramp instantly in place. When 
not used for loading, the Trans-O-Matic 
may be set at dock level for cross-over 
traffic or for use as a storage platform. 
Five cast steel hinges, welded to the 
mounting plate, provide continuous sup- 
port at the dock edge. 

Installation involves no excavation or 
ground ductwork; and power is supplied by 
wiring to any 110-v. a-c line. The ramp is 
shipped semi-assembled, complete with dock 
hinge and pushbutton controls. The 6’ x 
8’-4” platform has a nonskid surface of %” 
checkered steel deck plate. The Trans-O- 
Matic sells for about $910. 
Manufacturer: Globe Hoist Co., E. Mer- 
maid Lane at Queen St., Philadelphia 18, 
Pa, 

continued on p. 260 
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Mathilde Steinam, Stella S$. Housman Wing, Monmouth Memorial 
Hospital, Long Branch, N. J. Architects: Ferrenz & Taylor, New York 
City. Contractors: Chas. B. Hembling & Son, Red Bank, N. J. Lupton 
Curtain-Wall System Type G. Width Modules: 8’8”. Ventilators pro- 
ject in and project out, with fixed glass berween. Opaque Panels: out- 
side, blue-green porcelain enamel flecked with lighter sports, etched 
aluminum inside. Opaque panels are insulated — made of two com- 
ponents with air space berween for drainage. Outside component is 
sandwich construction with aluminum Honeycomb core. Inside com- 


7 


ponent is 1” Fiberglas cemented to aluminum sheet. 


LUPTON 





Add Lupton Experience to 
Your Curtain Wall Designs 


When you design with a Lupton Simplified Curtain-Wall System you 
put “experience” on your side. Lupton Simplified Curtain-Wall 
engineering is the direct result of fifty years’ experience in manufac- 
turing metal windows and exterior components. There is ample con- 
struction —- in single and multi-story buildings across the country — 
to prove the System’s advantages and benefits. 


A Lupton Simplified Curtain-Wall System relieves you of many 
responsibilities, makes it easier and faster to transform plans into 
actual buildings. With a Lupton System you get a “‘package’’. Yet 
buildings are not stereotyped. There are sufficient variables to allow 
unusual freedom in design, color and texture. Then, there is this big 


advantage . . . Lupton Curtain-Walls are manufactured and installed 
under a single contract. 


For faster, more efficient building construction, get in touch with 
Lupton. Write, wire or phone for the new Lupton Simplified Curtain- 
Wall brochure. It details the modern way to erect buildings of any 
size, any type, anywhere. 


MICHAEL FLYNN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Main Office and Plant: 700 East Godfrey Avenue, Philadelphia 24, Penna. 
New York Office: 51 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

West Coast Office: 672 South Lafayette Park Place, Los: Angeles 57, Calif. 
Stockton Office and Warehouse: 1441 Fremont Street, Stockton, Calif. 
Sales Offices and Representatives in Other Principal Cities 


Metal Windows and Curtain-Walis 
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ARCHITECTURAL MODELS London- 
tailored to US blueprints 


Architects and engineers who want to make 
their plans graphically clear to clients and 
contractors, and are also eager to save 
money and foster foreign trade can satisfy 
all three instincts by turning to a 
London firm for modest-priced, precision- 
made scale models. From blueprints sent 
via its US representative, Hunting Aero- 
surveys Ltd. not only reproduce to scale 
anything from a single building to a city, 
but also make 3-D models of reinforced 
concrete framework and cutaways of pro- 
cessing plants. A miniature of the Crystal 

. . Palace (p. 202) for an exhibit cost $1,600. 
So right for the job nn. SO The factory model above was $800; the one 


below, $1,000. Due to the higher cost of 














US skilled labor, prices here for compar- 
able work would be about double these fig- 
ures. The firm has had wide experience 
in packing and shipping finished models to 
arrive intact anywhere in the world. 
je US Representative: Lord Pentland, Amer- 
t 2 ican British Electric Co., 57 Park Ave., 
ak N.Y. 


FESCO x2. BOARD __ TECHNICAL PuBLicaTiONs 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 





















FIRE~-PROOF—Fiame-spread factor only 20.5, smoke contribu- 
- . . suneememad . The Eagle Catalogue. Eagle Electric Mfg. Co., 
NOTE the true-fit cor- LLY STRONG—JIn compresssion tests Fesco ‘ 
=» thats fal ae Board withstood 140 Ibs. p.s.i., and 55 ibs. p.s.i. of transverse Long Island City, N.Y. 68 pp. 

ners tight joints pressure 

scuff and dent resist- INSULATING VALUE — K-fact ° 

ats eee. ee ee es ELEVATORS AND ESCALATORS 

shield against fire or LIGHTWEIGHT—Fesco Board units (I"' x 24" x 48" or I" x 

moisture. 24" x 36") weigh approximately 8 Ibs. per square foot. The New Otis Plunger Electric Freight Ele- 
MOISTURE RESISTANCE DATA —Tests show only 5% ‘ 
absorption in two-hour period; |.4% in 24 hour period and vator, Otis Elevator Co., 260 Eleventh Ave., 
less than '/, of 1% expansion from 0 to 100% relative humidity. New York 1, N.Y. 12 pp. 













FIRE CONTROL 












**Escape’’ Ventilation, Bul. 350. The Swart- 
wout Co., 18511 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 12, 
Ohio. 4 pp. 










Feather Touch Exit Devices. Sargent & 
Greenleaf, Inc., Rochester 21, N.Y. 19 pp. 



















Interior Fire Fighting Equipment. The Fyr- 


Fyter Co., Dayton, Ohio. 16 pp. 


lock moisture out 


FIRE PREVENTION 







F. E. SCHUNDLER & co., INC., 504 Railroad St., Joliet, 1. Fire Protection. Catalogue 150. W. D. Allen 
Mfg. Co., 566 W. Lake St., Chicago 6, III. 


continued on p. 266 












Certified Craftsmanship 
IN ACTION... 


e The Certified Craftsmanship Certificate is a written pledge 


of adherence to work schedules, job cooperation, work of 
craftsmanship caliber and nationally recognized standards of 
quality. A certificate is yours for the asking from lathing 
and plastering contractors adhering to the Code of Standard 
Practices for Lathing and Plastering. 


We suggest a thorough reading of the Code of Standard 
Practices which appears on the back of every certificate. Ask 
your lathing and plastering contractor for a copy, or write 
National Bureau for Lathing and Plastering, 1401 K Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Associated Manufacturers 
of Lathing and Plastering Materials 
520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


FINISHING LIME ASSOCIATION OF OHIO ¢ GYPSUM ASSOCIATION 
METAL LATH MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
PERLITE INSTITUTE ¢@ VERMICULITE INSTITUTE 


Edmond F. Venzie, Plastering 
Contractor presents Certified 
Craftsmanship Certificate covering 
Wanamaker Store to Brigadier Gen- 
eral Brenton G. Wallace, R.A., and 
R. R. Fields, A. I. A., Wallace and 
Warner, Architects. 














This is the emblem of the National 
Bureax for Lathing and Plastering. It 
symbolizes high standards of job perform- 
ance and responsibility. 
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HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 


Choose Your Own Weather with Unitrane 
Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis. 6 pp 


Olafio Unit Conditioners. American Giower 
Corp., Detroit 32, Mich. 4 pp 


Multizone Air Conditioning Units Gul. 805 
Sush Manufacturing Co.. West Hartford. 
Cann, 12 op. 





Principles of Warm Air Fioor Panel Heating 
National Concrete Masonry Assn., 38 S. Dear 
born St., Chicago 3. !!!. 22 op 


Recent Development in Perimeter Heating 
Fibre Duct Div., tnternational Oji Burne 
Co., Spring & Park Aves., St. Louis 10, Mo. 


Series 13 Lexington Oj! Fired Boilers for Ho1 
Water Water Heating Systems. Bul. 655 
Dunkirk Radiator Corp... Dunkirk, N.Y. 4 pp 
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Amtico PERMALIFE Vinyl Flooring . 


It's all vinyl...colors go thru and thru! 


Permalife...takes hardest wear for years!: 


Flexible, resilient, quiet! 
Defies grease and acids! 
Will not crack or tear! 
Will not rot or mildew! © 
Resists abrasion! 
Available in Terrazzo and Mosaic Designs, 
Plain and Marbleized Colors 
(In tile and. sheet form) 


The World's Largest 
Producer of Rubber Flooring 


AMERICAN BILTRITE| 


RUBBER 
TRENTON 2, 


COMPANY 
NEW JERSEY 


in Canado—-American Biltrite Rubber Co. 
(Conada) Lid., Sherbrooke, Que. 


PERMALIFE 
VINYL FLOORING 


SEE SWEET'S FILE ARCHITECTURAL 
for Specifications 
and Installation Data 


Want Samples? 








Amtico, Dep’t AF-6, Trenton 2, N.J. 


Send samples and complete information about 
Amtico Permalife Vinyl! Flooring to: 


NAME_. 





FIRM 





AODRESS 





CITY. STATE 





Please attach coupon to your 
business card or letterhead. 











Two-Stage Pumps. 52B6105C. Ajllis-Chaim. 
ers Mfg. Co.. 183 S. 70th St., Milwaukee. 


Wis. 6 pp 


Ventura Fans. Bul. No. 7214. Americar 
Blower Corp.. Detroit 32, Mich. 4 pp. 


Webster Propeller Fan Unit Heaters for Sotn 
Steam and Hot Water. Warren Webste 4 
Co., Camden 5, N.J. 24 pp. 


‘CE SKATING RINKS 


ice Skating Rinks—Their Construction ano 
Maintenance. A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh 2 
Pa. 32 pp. 


INSULATION 


Tentative Specifications for Corkboara Ther 
mal Insulation, American Society for Testing 
Materials. 1916 Race St.. Philadelphia 3. a 
4 op 


LIGHTING 


Fluor-O-Piex Eage Lighted Signs. Metallic 
Arts of New England iInc., 150 Broadway 
Cambridge 42. Mass. 4 pp. 


Lighting Fixture Guide. Generai Electr 
Co., Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 40 pp. 50. 


Modern Department Store Lighting. Sylvania 
Electric Products Inc.. 1740 Broadway. ‘New 
York 19, N.Y. 20 pp. 


MAINTENANCE 


Alcoa Architectural! Aluminum: Care Ouring 
Construction and Cleaning and Maintenance 
Two booklets. Aluminum Co. of America, 76+ 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Operation and Maintenance Handbooks for 
industrial Plants. Factory Handbook Section, 
Kenneth A. Young Associates, 233 Harvard 
St., Brookline, Mass. 


PARTITIONS 


Flexibility in the Co-ordinated Classroom. 
E. F. Hauserman Co., 7507 Grant Ave., Cleve- 
land 5, Ohio. 


PIPES 


Transite Pressure Pipe and the Ring-Tite 
Coupling. Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 8 pp. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


The Handling and Care of Enameled Cast 
Iron Plumbing Fixtures. Plumbing Fixtures 
Mfrs. Assn., Washington 6, D.C. 16 pp. 


Vitreous China Enameled Cast Iron Plumbing 
Fixtures. Richmond Radiator Co., 16 Pearl 
St., Metuchen, N.J. 32 pp. 
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In this magnificent men’s dormitory, Eljer’s sanitation facilities 
typify the up-to-date planning of this famous college. For here are 
accommodations to meet the most exacting standards. 


Their beauty, of course, is implicit. But dormitory bathroom fixtures 
must also be able to “‘take it!’’ Eljer equipment does. . . and more! 
These fixtures clean up fast and look fresh and new, year after year. 


What’s more . . . you'll find that Eljer’s quality control assures a 
permanence that adds up to real economy. And Eljer’s functional design 
pays big dividends in effective sanitation and attractive facilities. 


Eljer fixtures are available in cast iron, formed steel, and vitreous 
china in a wide range of attractive styles and appealing colors. For 
complete information, see your Eljer distributor. Or write: Eljer, 
Division of The Murray Corporation of America, Three Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 
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# tor the New Look Oftice 


Temperature Control wy Sohne 


First use of Alcoa’s striking new, colored aluminum 
curtain walls is in the company’s own sales center* in 
Cincinnati. Finished in gold and blue aluminum, with 
contrasting natural-finish aluminum windows and trim, 
it brings a truly distinctive new look to the building scene. 


IDEAL INDOOR WEATHER 


Equally modern are the building’s mechanical features, 
notably the air conditioning system and its Johnson- 
engineered Control System. Johnson Individual Room 
Thermostats permit the occupants of each office to enjoy 
the temperature of their choice—a refreshing, comfortable 
temperature that increases employee satisfaction and 
heips them do better work. 


DOUBLE DUCT SYSTEM 


Conditioned air is supplied by a high pressure primary 
air system with Johnson Individual Room Thermostats 
controlling the hot and cold duct dampers in high-velocity 
mixing boxes serving each room. Refrigeration is furn- 
ished by a 50-ton Trane Centravac unit under the control 
of a highly accurate Johnson T-800 Thermostat. 

To save personnel time and for extra operating econ- 
omy, a special 7-day program clock automatically places 


JOHNSON CONTROL 


TEMPERATURE 


1 AIR CONDITIONING PLANNING 


the primary air system in and out of operation® 


Iding... 


predetermined cycle throughout the week. 


WASTE-FREE AIR CONDITIONING 


be 


All Johnson Thermostats, Valves, Dampers and 
apparatus are combined into a single, highly ef 
control system that not only insures ideal tempera 


but makes possible waste-free heating and 


performance. 


Whether your temperature control problems in 
smaller building or a towering skyscraper, @ Spee 
planned system of Johnson Individual Room Contr@ 
provide it with the same superior standards of com 


and economy enjoyed by Alcoa’s new building. Jol 
originated the idea of individual room temperature 


trol over 70 years ago and today offers you more Sp 
ized experience than anyone else! The recomm 

of a nearby Johnson engineer are yours withow 
tion. Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 1, 


Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


*Aluminum Company of America, Cincinnati sales office. Paul 
architect, Pittsburgh; Martin C. Knabe, structural engineer, Pi 
Theo. E. Rockwell, mechanical engineer, Pittsburgh; Henry 
Co., Inc., mechanical contractor, Cincinnati. 


MANUFACTURING 


INSTALLING 





